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JAPAN, RUSSIA, FRANCE. 


I often regret that Victor Hugo, 
whose genius revelled in antithesis, is 
not a witness of the struggle that is 
going on between huge Russia and 
compact Japan. The long oasis in the 
Nile Valley and the desert that hems 
it in are not more sharply contrasted 
than are the two warring Powers. On 
one side are hugeness, the inertia aris- 
ing from an eight months’ winter, a 
dismal country, an oppressive govern-- 
ment, bulky men whose nerves are 
often out of gear from drink, and who 
come to the theatre of war by a rail- 
way through a wilderness thousands of 
miles long. On the other side we see 
a race of pigmies, the inhabitants of a 
compact, . over-populated, admirably 
governed and bright island country, 
near at every point to the shifting 
scenes of naval and military opera- 
tions. They are the oldest and most 
homogeneous people in the world, met- 
tlesome, second to none in strong voli- 
tion, intelligently directed, and sur- 
passing most peoples, if not every peo- 
ple, in their activity. A nation of no- 
bles, artists, soldiers, they have in the 
course of thirty-six years become a 
crowned democracy and among the 
first in orderlyadministration, just laws, 





industry, manufactures, trade, and mili- 
tary and naval fitness. Their warships, 
when they took their new departure, 
were comparable to the barge in which 
the Lord Mayor of London goes swan- 
hopping, were propelled by oars, and 
had ugly dragons at the poop to fright- 
en the foe. Most western nations 
have evolved historically through allu- 
vium left by foreign conquerors; but 
there has been nothing of this in Ja- 
pan whose dynasty claims to be 2,523 
years old. Japan may be said to have 
drawn from herself, as the silkworm 
draws its cocoon, her manners, 
customs, and everything but her alpha- 
bet, her artistic methods and her re- 
ligions. She has for ages lived within 
herself, within her stormy seas, self- 
sufficing, happy, and though combative 
as between clan and clan, between 
island and island of her archipelago, 
and between north and south Japan, 
with few discrepant characteristics. 
The widely diffused happiness of her 
people has its source in this absence 
of discrepancy, and in a harmonious 
state of being. Happiness lay within 
themselves in a climate of peculiar 
hazy brightness, like that of the opal. 
Japan is a sea-girt Switzerland, with no 
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Alp, save the Volcanic Fougii, high 
enough to shut out the sun for the best 
part of the day. It is the land that 
boasts of the greatest variety of vege- 
tation, of tender, transparent greens. 
A keen esthetic sense has been formed 
by the constant alternation of forested 
hilltops, flowery dales, picturesque 
headlands, natural rockeries on which 
the gnarled matsou tree springs up as 
if on purpose to be painted. Its smooth 
inland seas are the antithesis of the 
stormy Sea of Japan, and the wide roll 
of the Pacific, with its infinite dis- 
tances and mysterious horizons. The 
whole face of the country seems to 
present pictorial compositions. The 
tableau tout trouvé, as the French say, 
bursts on the sight, no matter which 
Way one turns, in country or seaside 
walks. The Japanese haye sunshine 
as in Algeria, with the western wind, 
so dry in East Siberia, slightly damped 
in passing over the Sea ot Japan. The 
East wind brings moisture from the 
Pacific, and gives the opaline haze that 
spreads like a delicate, transparent 
gauze over the conical mountains, the 
plains and the rocks, poetizing every- 
thing. North winds that keep Vladi- 
vostok icebound and make Manchuria 
shiver are softened as they come down 
seaward to Japan. 
afford sufficient protection from them 
in winter, when Korea is under frozen 
snow. A brazier suffices to give 
warmth to the Japanese family, who 
sit round it on their heels, their knees 
resting on little cushions. 

If sobriety reduces wantsto what west- 
erns might think a minimum, tastes are 
refined and imperiously claim satisfac- 
tion. A Japanese family will spend 


the cheese-paring savings of months 


on a féte day. Hard work and close 


economy have not depressed their light, 
joyous hearts, or that happy-go-lucky 
spirit noticeable in countries which are 
often disturbed by earthquakes. A 
general sympathy prevails with all that 


The paper-houses. 
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is gay, youthful, blooming. Japan 
is one of the few very populous coun- 
tries in which children are really 
prized, and the baby Japs, free from 
the alcoholic taint, are as good as they 
can be, and seem to find happiness in 
observing what goes on before them 
from the backs of their mothers or sis- 
ters on which they are strapped. 

The great holidays are in honor of 
those smiles of nature, the flowers. The 
blooming of the laburnum, wisteria, ca- 
mellia, lotus, but most of all the cher- 
ry, calls out the festive instinct over 
the whole land, and makes the need 
of the country outing felt. The rich 
hire those little gigs or “rickshas,” 
drawn by men who think nothing of 
pulling them at a brisk trot for thirty 
or forty miles. One sees family par- 
ties, with small children strapped on 
the backs of adults, hastening in “rick- 
shas” to a far-off cherry wood. Each 
adult has a “ricksha,” and if the sun 
comes out well, men and women put 
up multi-colored parasols, which make 
the caravan look brighter than the 
flowers. The kimono is the universal 
dress, but the younger the wearer the 
brighter the brocading. Those who 
are too poor to take a holiday seem 
nevertheless to share in the joyousness 
that prevails. They might remind 
one, as they work, of those Brownies 
of the olden time who were so cheer- 
fully obliging and brisk to give a help- 
ing hand in the cleanly-kept kitchen. 
The men, square built, with short bow 
legs, and, for their height, long back- 
bones, are not disposed to ease the 
women of their baby burdens, but 
they are not rude, and they show re- 
spect for their old mothers. The girls 
(who take no thought for the sad mor- 
row that may await them) are lovable 
beings, and answer to the names of 
snowdrop, cherry blossom, daffodil, 
hyacinth, daisy and other flowers. The 
favorite féte is that of the cherry, 
which grows to gigantic heights, and 

















bears double white or silk blossoms, 
but no fruit. Uyeno Park, at Tokio, 
has a cherry wood of great extent that 
must have been a source of public de- 
light ever since the first Shogun plant- 
ed it hundreds of years back. Excur- 
sion trains run to forest places where 
the cherry flourishes. The railways 
are narrow-gauge, and built for a pig- 
my people who sit on their heels 
mounted on the low wooden seats, and 
enjoy nothing more than a shower 
batk from the spray of the sea. All 
the railways run close to the sea, and 
might be easily destroyed by an ene- 
my’s warships. Under the cherry trees 
holiday makers slip off their sandals 
or clogs, and instead of sitting round 
the tables spread under the trees, 
mount them and sit there on their 
heels to eat from trays and drink tea. 
The attention of the babies and the 
older children is called to the lovely 
cherry blossoms by elders drunk with 
delight at their beauty; and the droll- 
looking mites, alive to it, throw off 
their grave air and crow, and wag 
their heads, and gaze upwards in a 
state of rapture. Their sesthetic edu- 
eation has well begun. On chrysan- 
themum holiday the Emperor and Em- 
press, in European clothes, receive the 
official world and the aristocracy in 
the private grounds of their palace, 
which are yellow with the Imperial 
flower. The tiny verandas and yard- 
wide gardens surrounding the small pri- 
vate houses are decorated with the 
flowers of the day, trained to resemble 
yellow dragons, balls, lanterns, and to 
form arbors proportionate in size to 
the dwarfed matsou tree reflected in a 
miniature lake just large enough to 
afford swimming room to half-a-dozen 
or so of goldfishes. The chrysanthe- 
mum of the size one sees it at English 
‘and French flower shows appears in a 
Japanese house or garden like the reel 
in the bottle. In the Mikado’s grounds 
it is in some places developed to this 
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size as a concession to European taste, 
but generally speaking the Imperial 
gardeners allow it to remain not much 
larger than the Michaelmas daisy. Their 
efforts are directed towards producing on 
each plant a vast number of close- 
ly-set flowers of the rich golden hue 
of the Nippon sunset, and giving to 
them some artificial! form. The over- 
grown flower that charms European 
ladies would be monstrously out of 
proportion with the stature of the Jap- 
anese, their marionette-like houses and 
their gardens, and would ill accord 
with the toyland appearance of their 
cities. The more the blossoms are 
brought to resemble a bright yellow 
ball, the more they appear the emblem 
of the legendary Sun Goddess from 
whom the Mikado claims descent, and 
in some degree Japan also, “the Em- 
pire of the Morning Sun.” 

This singular Japanese people have 
from an early time thought beauty and 
morality synonymous, though not in 
the same way as the Italians of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, for the Japanese 
have had a delicate sense of honor, ex- 
cept among the shop-keeping class, in 
which social pariahs find a refuge 
where they can cheat in company. Out- 
side the commercial world, the saying 
“death before dishonor” has not had 
a false ring. Was an action ugly? 
Well, then, it must be immoral. To 
be cruel, envious, spiteful, gluttonous, 
unsociable, arrogant, is to be ugly, and 
therefore immoral. Disrespect being 
a heinous sin, everyone cultivated po- 
lite manners. An intricate code of 
ceremony protected the sensitive point 
of honor, or the thin skin. However, 
the Japanese invested ceremonious 
forms with grace, and infused origi- 
nality and personal characteristics into 
the rigid conventionalities of which 
Saint Francis Xavier said: “Politeness 
in Japan requires that in writing letters 
and im other social acts the distance 
should be marked between friends and 
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acquaintances. A lady in sending an 
invitation to another to come to tea 
addresses it to her toilet-table. To 
address it to herself would be thought 
too familiar.” Japanese who are un- 
Europeanized still observe such forms, 
and only depart from them on the 
children’s fétes. The serious féte of 
these wee and very wide-awake be- 
ings is in November, when they are 
taken to the nearest temple to thank 
the spirits of the ancestors who have 
so far protected them. The proces- 
sions of children, in bright and fault- 
lessly-clean clothing, in the streets of 
a great town on Ancestors’ Day are 
sights never to be forgotten. The 
Little Girls’ Day (or Days) is known 
as the Féte of the Dolls, and lasts 
three days. Dolls’ furniture has been 
accumulating for generations, and all 
the choice articles of this kind, deserv- 
ing to rank as works of art, are stored 
away, except at the Féte of Dolls. 
Family histories that have come down 
orally are related in connection with 
these toys, and the present is thus 
kept in relation with the past. In 
high families one sees on Dolls’ days 
toys with which mother, grandmother, 
aunts, great-aunts, and great-great- 
aunts perhaps played. There are mini- 
ature effigies of Imperial or Shogunate 
or other grand ladies long dead, 
dressed in sumptuous clothing. The 
tiny objects have been kept buried, 
like the pictures, in a well-drained part 
of the garden, in hermetically-sealed 
porcelain cylinders, safe from fire and 
earthquake. The Boys’ holiday is 
known as the Feast of the Standards, 
and has a martial as well as a histor- 
ical character. There are resurrections 
on that occasion of statuettes of he- 
roes, beside which Tanagra statuettes 
might appear almost gigantic. One 


sees them—for there is no concealment 
from the street of the parlors of Jap- 
anese houses—ranged on an altar, with 
squatting youngsters round it, talking 
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of the feats of the great men whose 
heroic acts they celebrate. Each im- 
age has behind it the standard of the 
warrior it represents and a coat of 
arms. Arms of the period in which he 
lived are piled beside the image, and 
are of incredibly dainty workmanship. 
When these precious memorials of 
bygone glories are put away, the young 
Jap falls back on cheap drums, fifes, 
toy swords, pop-guns, mimic cannon 
that may have cost five sen (one 
penny). He is not destructive, but ac- 
tive, and as fond of climbing as a 
squirrel. One often sees bamboo poles, 
three or four times the height of the 
houses behind which they stand, with 
inflated reproductions in gummed silks 
of carp-fish. The poles are meant to 
provide the boys with opportunities of 
climbing, and the carp are to announce 
to passers-by the number of male chil- 
dren in the household. 

Asiatic cities are generally filthy. 
China is a foetid country. Japan con- 
trasts in this as in many other re- 
spects with the Middle Kingdom. Poor 
Japanese are not less cleanly than poor 
Dutch, and are always scouring and 
polishing the interiors of their dwell- 
ings, varnishing the frames of the pa- 
per walls, clearing off dust, and pry- 
ing into cupboards to see that none 
lurks there. Visitors take off their 
shoes before entering a house. The 
whole family, including the servants, 
take a hot bath every evening towards 
bed time, and there are gratis bathing 
places for the poor, kept up by the 
State. Cold baths are not in favor. 
This personal cleanliness has facilitat- 
ed the Europeanizing, in so many 
ways, of Japan. The stockingless and 
scantily-dressed man, who draws fast- 
er than any cab horse the jinricksha, 
had his bath the night before. There 
is no unwashed class in the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

The gracious ceremoniousness with 
which boys and girls receive visitors 











of their age on Standard and Dolls’ 
Days strikes Europeans as droll. 
Visitor and host drop at the same time 
on their knees, seat themselves on their 
heels, gently sway their bodies for- 
ward, and placing the palms of their 
hands on the floor, fall om their faces. 
They raise their heads a certain num- 
ber of times, and manage to bow each 
time. The act of rising from the floor 
by a young girl is extremely graceful. 
Trusting entirely to the muscles of her 
legs, she does not help herself with 
hands or arms, but rises with a slow, 
easy motion without swerving from 
the straight line. 

The evolution of Japan had points of 
strong resemblance with that of Peru 
and Mexico—also countries poor in iron 
—before the Spaniards went there. In 
Japan, a land of steep hills which one 
must nearly all the time be either 
climbing or sliding down, sinews be- 
come of feline toughness and elasticity. 
The conformation of the country neces- 
sitated the clan organization, and then 
came the reactions of the clans on each 
other. Their country, fearing nothing 
from without, stood in no need of a 
highly centralized authority. As in 
the Scotch Highlands, the rivalries and 
jealousies of the heads of clans con- 


duced to high spirit and dauntless_ 


pluck, and a general moral state at the 
opposite pole from that of China, 
where the noble qualities fell asleep 
early and have yet to be aroused. 
When population grew dense in Japan, 
the relations of clan to clan and man 
to man became more varied and stir- 
ring. Men fought, and women took 
their place in agricultural and indus- 
trial work, and thus won the amount 
of liberty they enjoy, though nothing 
like equal rights. They worked so 
well that early in the 17th century a 
missionary declared to the Pope that 
every foot of arable land was like a 
garden, and that “were Japan to em- 
brace the true faith, it would be the 
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first Empire in the world. Unfortu- 
nately, no believers afforded,” he con- 
tinued, “so little hope of conversion to 
the Catholic Missions in the Far Bast.” 

Japan is politically almost a democ- 


racy, and a healthy one. The con- 
tempt for trade and commercial people 
and the touchy point of honor of the 
Daimios, which prevailed during long 
ages, threw into business only the mor- 
ally lowest of the people, and kept the 
others straight and clean-handed. In 
this respect Japan has been more for- 
tunate than Italy or France. ‘“Politi- 
cian” is not there a synonym for “cor- 
rupt rascal.” The nobility, being 
placed on the Celtic footing, and hav- 
ing never represented foreign con- 
quest ner anything analogous to it, 
east no cold shade of aristocracy over 
the country, as happened in Anglo-Nor- 
man and Gallo-Roman countries or as 
in France before the Revolution. The 
aristocracy are not in Japan the ob- 
ject of jealous hatred, though they are 
still in many ways privileged, and fill 
the best places in the public service. 
Officially, the ancient nobility disap- 
peared in the Revolution of 1868, but 
they have come to life again under 
new titles. At a flower féte of the 
Empress you might see the Marquis 
Ito, a self-made man, and lately head 
of the Government, step aside to let 
Daimios’ sons, otherwise of small ac- 
count, take the pas. . Pupils in the 
great special schools are classed ac- 
cording to their nobiliary rank, and the 
coats of arms of their houses are em- 
broidered on their Kimonos or robes. 
The almost universal war of classes 
has been avoided in Japan by a gra- 
cious courtesy for all, with the result 
that the passionate patriotism of the 
Samurai is in every peasant’s heart, 
and gives zest to the life of the poor- 
est factory worker, while the highly 
elaborate social order, free from all 
taint of foreign conquest, admits of 
a real simplicity of life for which 
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Western nations, because conquered 
in historical times, seek in vain. 

The Mikado had round him from 
the outset advisers and helpers who 
have since proved themselves states- 
men of the highest order. The Revo- 
lution brought out first-rate talents 
and fresh minds wherever they were 
wanted. Imperialist revolutionists 
had a great advantage in having few 
“rookeries” to pull down. The earth- 
quake soil of Japan freed them from 
the task of demolition. Have you 
ever reflected what an obstruction to 
progress a grand stone building is, 
when it has outlived its function? The 
pagoda temples that climb up and 
crown the hills behind Kyoto are made 
of perishable wood and generally 
crumble away, aS sO many have crum- 
bled before them. An ecclesiastical, 
or any other system that has no stone 
walls to support it, does not survive 
its time of usefulness. The cathe- 
drals of the 12th century in French 
provincial towns still debar minds from 
higher growth, and institutions too. 
Is not the Kremlin the mainstay of 
Tsarism? Are not St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican the pillars of Papal Christian- 
ity? Without the Wall of Lamenta- 
tions there would probably be no Zion- 
ism. Japan has only wooden and pa- 
per walls that can easily be made to 
fit in with new institutions. If the 
spirits of ancestors are believed to 
serve as guardian angels to children, 
there are no ghosts in the Ibsenian 
sense in Japan. Tradition has ever 
hung lightly on that sunny earthquak- 
ing land, where there could be no vast 
libraries, nor record offices built in 
stone. 

The contrast between England and 
France sinks to vanishing point when 
compared to that between Russia and 
Japan. Climate, country, history, re- 
ligion, people and all things else are at 
opposite poles. The Russian peasants 


have the heavy plodding walk and the 
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patience of oxen, and a sad fatalism 
that might render them inert were not 
the Cossacks ready to prod them on 
with their lances. They ask for no 
amusement beyond what a yearly fair 
or some sad festival offers. Their mu- 
sic is sad through and through. Their 
national strength lies in the vast mass 
which a great central authority can 
move in any given direction. It ad- 
vances like the glacier, with a dirty 
grinding moraine to the fore. The 
Jap is emulative, nervously active, and 
can do with four hours sleep in the 
twenty-four. The moujik would like 
to hibernate for five or six months, 
sleeping on his cottage stove. The ex- 
treme cold of a long Russian winter 
prevents it from being tonic. Russia 
is so big and has so much spare room 
that if only the laws were good, emi- 
grants, despite the climate, would flock 
there as to Canada. There is hardly 
an inch of uncultivated land in Japan, 
and no pasture; trees grow only on 
hills where nothing else would grow 
well. The soil is infinitely subdivided 
among peasants who until quite re- 
cently held—in theory—from the Mi- 
kado, without power to sell, but with 
liberty to divide among sons. On en- 
tering Russia from Germany, it strikes 
one as_ slatternly, monotonous, slow. 
‘Fifty miles in, one sees for the first 
time Jews at the railway stations. 
They must not approach the frontier 
nearer, for fear they might be tempted 
to smuggle. There is no middle class 
to signify, but the Jews alone could 
form one, as is the case in Poland. 
Save in small patches here and there, 
the whole land is so undrained that it 
sets one wondering whether the world 
looked like Russia when Noah left the 
Ark. One may, according to the sea- 
son, see infinite expanses of waving 
rye that give the flat country an almost 
living aspect, or big stretches of white 
cabbage, a vegetable that covers endless 
miles round St. Petersburg. One might 
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travel for days and even weeks with- 
out seeing castle, mountain or sea. I 
do not remember a single fine country 
house along the line from St. Peters- 
burg to Tiflis. There are country 
houses like chateauz, or schlessen, with 
tin roofs painted green but they are 
far away from the villages. The own- 
ers want to be out of the way of 
drunken people smelling rancid, and 
of tumble-down wooden cottages built 
of timber rough from the woodman’s 
axe, The single stone building in the 
squalid village is the orthodox church, 
with its bulbous roof. One church is 
just like another. The pope is a rus- 
tic of gross understanding, and perhaps 
the father of an unkempt family. He 
does not preach, nor does he set up to 
be a theologian. Theology is not want- 
ed. The rite suffices to keep communi- 
cation open with the powers beyond 
the sky. The earthly power prefers 
monks to popes. 

The bureaucracy presses on everyone. 
When the Tsar wants to govern or re- 
form, he finds himself in its coils like 
other people. The Civil Service and 
Army are bureaucratic, and inefficient. 
This may be a blessing, as when the 
bureaucrats nap it admits of some free 
growth. One is always running against 
officials smelling of tobacco. Those 
met at St. Petersburg are the élite, and, 
from that sociable feeling so strong in 
the Slavs—and their dislike to strain 
the chains they hold—I have heard po- 
lice officers (they have all military 
titles) address the rabble who pressed 
forward to witness some sight gratis, 
as “Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you 
please, stand back.” Cossacks would 
have flogged and speared with their 
lances. One must not look for news 
in the papers about a campaign that 
goes wrong, or anything of national im- 
portance. There are no politics to con- 
verse about. “Serious” conversations 
keep on generalities when technical 
subjects are not discussed. The fear 
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that agents-provocateurs are about acts 
as a wet blanket on conversational 
brightness. 

Government in Russia seems to be 
good natured, and is often so in quiet 
times. An easy, kindly air, which is 
very pleasant, pervades the whole 
country. Any one can call on a minis- 
ter on his reception day without any 
reason to fear being snubbed. He had 
better, however, not come to complain 
of an official. Inquiry into the matter 
would be promised with amiable civil- 
ity; but a black mark might be set 
against the complainant’s name, and 
forwarded on to the police. Carping 
at officials is a sign of a revolutionary 
temper. 

No civilized country, Spain not ex- 
cepted, lives at lower pressure than 
Russia. To men of any means, life 
would be unbearable without drink 
(enough to feel elevated) and gambling. 
Ladies smoke, drink tea, and have 
household and family interests to fill 
their minds. Young ladies, too poor for 
fashionable society, have their studies 
to attend to. Or they may busy them- 
selves with Nihilist plots, into which 
they are led by generous feeling, ex- 
citable nerves and minds apt to jump 
to conclusions. Whenever they can, 
they get away to Paris or Zurich to 
devote themselves to socialism and 
chemistry. The Russian Government, 
in self-defence, discourages that science 
in the high schools and universities. 
Madame Curie’s career is a_ striking 
example. The studentesses have more 
firmness of character than the students, 
who seem to look up to them. Both 
dress badly and untidily, are untheatri- 
eal, bear hardship uncomplainingly, and 
have their pockets stuffed with papers 
—notes taken at lectures, letters and 
perhaps drafts of proclamations to be 
circulated in Russian villages or 
workshops. Little Russia affords a 
good soil for such propagandism. 
In Western Evrope we may almost 
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know a _ Russian’ studentess of 
advanced opinions by her bulging 
pockets. She uses them as we should 
the pigeon-holes of a desk, for the good 
reason that she may be obliged to sleep 
at night in a dormitory where there is 
no furniture but beds closely set to- 
gether. If she had a bedroom with a 
desk, it might not be safe to trust to it, 
though under lock and key, compromis- 
ing documents. Wherever there are 
Russian students of either sex there 
are Russian detectives. If there is a 
traitor, it is among the male students. 
The young ladies are staunch, devoted, 
and perhaps might ask nothing better 
than to face martyrdom, provided it 
did not drag. If we could admit that 
a revolutionary committee may be jus- 
tified in ordering the execution of the 
Tsar or any other tyrannical official, 
we should be on our knees before the 
shabbily-clad studentesses, so often wan 
for want of food, and hungering less 
for a good meal than for righteousness 
on earth. 

Russia has never struggled with suc- 
cess against any great European power. 
Her incompetent bureaucracy have 
committed her to a policy of stealthy, 
creeping advances, followed by springs 
forward, when the weight of her mass 
overpowers her victims. What she 
has been in Finland, Circassia, Poland, 
Central Asia, at Kischeneff, at Blago- 
veschensk, she would be in Japan if 
the Japanese could not reconcile them- 
selves to her rule. If they could, she 
would be nice enough, as she is to the 


Cossacks, her best military force and 


the one on which the Tsar most relies, 
Japan has felt with terror for the last 
ten years the Russian shadow advanc- 
ing towards her. 

The present Tsar inherited his fa- 
ther’s policy of Russian extension to 
the Sea of Japan. Alexander III., as 


a second son, had been educated for the 
Army, and had imbibed the ideas of the 
military jingoes among whom he passed 
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his youth. They were anti-everything 
that was not Russian, and at the time 
of his accession they had an account 
to settle with Austria, which had been 
so ungrateful, as was thought, to Nicho- 
las during the Crimean War, and had 
cheated Russia out of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. For her first offence, 
Alexander, as Tsarewitch, called to- 
gether a Pan-Slay Congress at Moscow, 
at which he presided in 1867. He 
wanted his father to call himself Em- 
peror of Asia in order to eclipse Vic- 
toria’s “Empress of India,” and to 
Serve as a programme titie. By the 
time he became Emperor his bitter ex- 
perience of the inefficiency of the Army 
in the Turkish War, and his knowledge 
of Russia’s financial weakness had so- 
bered him, but left his purposes un- 
changed. Though shy, undemonstra- 
tive, and not dishonest, he determined 
to come by his ends by means of a 
grand game of bluff. Hence his Alli- 
ance with the French Republic, which 
he hated. It rests on a basis which is 
still mysterious, but may be guessed 
from Russian action in Central and 
Farthest Asia, China, Armenia, Thibet 
and Abyssinia; and from French action 
in Indo-China, Yunnan, S§Sze-Chuen, 
Madagascar and Morocco. Alexander 
III., when he took his father’s place, 
could not have foreseen the marvellous 
evolution of Japan, and he failed to see 
it until it burst upon him in the last 
year of his life. 

Alexander III. was more watchful 
of Austria than of the Japanese Em- 
pire. His treaty with France deals 
with Austrian contingencies, if we are 
to believe M. Deschanel. In sign there- 
of possibly, a demonstration of Czech 
students at Nancy in honor of Presi- 
dent Carnot’s first review near the Ger- 
man frontier coincided with the visit 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Con- 
stantinovich to that town. He came 
to Nancy as the bearer of an auto- 
graph letter from Alexander to Carnot. 

















The next move—the French naval pro- 
Russian demonstration at Cronstadt— 
was meant for Great Britain. That 
grand show and the naval review at 
Dunkirk in honor of the present Tsar’s 
last visit to France were brilliant dust 
to throw in the eyes. M Carnot, a 
civil engineer, educated at the Poly- 
technic School, had not the shrewdness 
or high culture of Grévy, nor Grévy’s 
chess-playing habit of mind, or his old 
liberal fondness for Poland, and at- 
tached more value to the Russian Alli- 
ance than it deserved. Grévy remained 
to the end recalcitrant to the idea of 
a Russian Alliance; he thought the pro- 
posal insincere, and made for the mere 
purpose of using France as a cat’s- 
paw. But Carnot had an inner circle 
of Polytechnic old boys who had gone 
into the army. He and they, and séill 
more the Colonials of the Chamber of 
Deputies, saw in a union with Russia 
a revival of the French strength and 
prestige, a cessation of dangerous fron- 
tier incidents, a make-weight against 
the Triplice, the conquest of Siam, Mo- 
rocco, Madagascar, Egypt, and the con- 
fusion of Boulangism. These ends 
might be effected without firing a gun. 
But France would have to overhaul and 
increase her navy, and keep her army 
up to the highest possible standard. 

All this was essential to the game of 
bluff, and to the success no less of 
French than of Russian enterprises. 
French enthusiasm for the Alliance 
enabled Russia to set herself up with a 
gold currency, replenish her war treas- 
ure, make the Trans-Siberian Railway 
at a cost of £84,000,000, take Manchu- 
ria from China, and create the situa- 
tion that ‘has caused the war, by shift- 
ing the centre of gravity to the Far- 
thest East and so gravely menacing 
Japan. 

Kuropatkin and Alexieff, who have 
filled the chief posts in Manchuria, 
were in no small degree artificers of 
the Alliance, and from the time when 
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both were obscure officers—so far as 
newspaper publicity went. Kuropat- 
kin first visited Paris thirty years ago, 
on a military travelling scholarship 
given by the Russian War Office. He 
was charged to watch the measures 
the French military authorities took to 
remodel the army, and report on them. 
To this end he made the acquaintance 
of Marshal MacMahon’s alter ego, Gen- 
eral d’Abzac, whose wife, a Danish 
lady, belonged to the Court circle at 
Copenhagen. The General presented 
Lieutenant Kuropatkin to the Marshal, 
who consulted him about remounts 
and other cavalry matters, and recom- 
mended him, when he wanted to go to 
Algeria, to General Chanzy, Governor- 
General, and General Loverdo. Lo- 
verdo was authorized to take Kuropat- 
kin with him in an expedition against 
the wild tribes of the South-West of 
Algeria. Kuropatkin had served in 
Turkestan and at the siege of Samar- 
cand. The French officers he went 
with found him a_ seasoned soldier, 
thoroughly up to the sort of warfare in 
which they were engaged. An account 
he wrote of the expedition, the surveys 
he made and his topographical descrip- 
tion of oases, attracted the attention of 
Chanzy. a future ambassador to Rus- 
sia, who recommended him for the red 
ribbon. The Russian War Office, de- 
lighted with Kuropatkin’s talent for 
making his way and for adding to his 
professional knowledge, decided that 
his visits to France and Algeria should 
count for active service. A report on 
the process of reorganization in the 
French Army brought other advan- 
tages. Going back to Turkestan, he 
acted there at the age of twenty-six as 
aide-de-camp, and afterwards chief of 
the staff, to Skobeleff, who had been 
through the Carlist war in Spain. They 
continued together at Plevna, at the 
Shipka Pass and a third time in Tur- 
kestan, at the storming of Goék-Tépé. 
Kuropatkin came te Paris, made Gam- 
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betta’s acquaintance, drew him from 
the Turkish side, and led him to hope 
that with Russian help he might 
oblige Bismarck, with whom he had 
had a flirtation, to revise the Treaty 
of Frankfort. 

Gambetta and Skobeleff died soon 
after. Chanzy also died while ambas- 
sador to Russia. He had honored 
Kuropatkin with his high esteem, and 
often talked over with him the possi- 
bilities of a Franco-Russian Alliance. 
The French saw in the three deaths 
the hand of Bismarck trying to pre- 
vent them from drawing closer to Rus- 
sia. Ferry sprang up in Gambetta’s 
place, engaged in the naval campaign 
against China without declaring war, 
and wanted Japan to help him on land 
with her sixty-thousand troops. She 
asked in return to be helped to Korea. 
He refused from a fear of provoking 
Russia, but offered the south-east sides 
of the Bay of Pechili. The Japanese 
answer he translated as: “Plus sou- 
vent!’ or, “Are you joking?” - Ferry 
had a very high opinion of the Japanese 
Army and infant Navy, and the over- 
tures he made to the Mikado awoke 
Japan to a presentiment of a great fu- 
ture in Far Eastern Asia. 

Kuropatkin reminded me of Ulysses 
Grant in height and figure, and in the 
watchful, scanning eye that seemed to 
be all the time taking stock of goods 
and appraising them. He had the 
reckless ambition of Skobeleff, and had 
also to keep in the front rank by means 
of grand coups, as he had no high pa- 
trons at St. Petersburg. His parents 
were humble persons and lived in the 
village where he is still in the habit 
of visiting his aged mother. The am- 
bition of the parvenu is generally push- 
ing and restless, and in generals, diplo- 
mats and statesmen easily runs into 
recklessness. Kuropatkin is believed 
to have incurred the displeasure of the 
Empress Dowager by his visit to Cabul 
in 1901, his eagerness for an attack on 


Herat, and his activity as War Minis- 
ter in 1902 im concentrating troops in 
the Caucasus as a demonstration 
against Lord Lytton’s scientific fron- 
tier. 

Witte meant peace, as Alexander III. 
and Nicholas II. meant it. But who 
did so much—and by means of French 
capital—to shift the Russian centre of 
gravity to the Farthest East, and has- 
ten the fatalities against which two 
Empires are now struggling? Next to 
him come, as agents, but more con- 
scient and purposeful, Alexieff and 
Kuropatkin, and then Prince Metcher- 
schy—anti-everything Russian and anti- 
British above everything else—and 
Prince Ouktomsky, who made with the 
Tsar that long trip to Africa and Asia 
which also helped to hurry on this 
crisis. I must not omit the Grand Duke 
Alexander, a man of wavering will, 
well meaning, and grand admiral of the 
Merchant Navy. Ouktomsky is Presi- 
dent of the Russo-Chinese Bank at 
Pekin, which is behind the Russo-Man- 
churian Exploration Company, in 
which King Leopold has a preponde- 
rant interest. The Russian Court has 
been for years past feverishly keen 
about Trans-Baikal speculations in for- 
ests, railway contracts, monopolies, 
building lots at Dalny and Vladivostok, 
Port Arthur railways and other things. 
The Grand Duke Alexander is a con- 
cessionnaire of virgin forests and of a 
monopoly for the supply of wood to 
railways. A forest concession wrung 
from the Emperor of Korea on the 
Yalu precipitated the war. 

Alexieff has passed the best part of 
his life with Court personages and 
members of the Imperial family. He 
obtained access to them during a cruise 
of Boutakoff’s squadron in Greek wa- 
ters. This brought him to Athens. 
King George and Queen Olga liked 
him, and spoke of him at the family 
parties «at Copenhagen. Helped by 
their good word he rose to the staff of 























the Grand Duke Alexis under whom 
he had served in American waters, and 
then left it to command the “Cimbria,” 
from which he was promoted to the 
“Africa.” In that ship he revisited 
America and went round the world. At 
the end of his tour Alexander III. nomi- 
nated him to the Captaincy of a vessel 
still in the building dock at St. Na- 
zaire, the “Admiral Korniloff,” and— 
an unheard-of favyor—to the post of 
Naval Attaché to the Russian Embassy 
in Paris. Ferry had just entered upon 
office as Prime Minister, and wanted to 
conquer Tonkin and put down China. 
Alexieff well knew Indo-China, the Chi- 
nese seas and Japan, could give valu- 
able information about them, and be- 
came almost a necessary man to Ferry, 
but not to the point of drawing him 
away from the entente with Bismarck. 
The vessel at St. Nazaire gave Alexieff 
opportunities to study French dock- 
yards, cruise in French waters, run into 
French ports and familiarize naval offi- 
cers there with the idea of a Franco-Rus- 
sian Alliance that would handcuff the 
Triplice and give England something 
to think about. He took the Grand 
Duke Alexis and Vladimir round these 
ports. A subtle Armenian, and more 
of a diplomat than a seaman, he suc- 
ceeded in everything except drawing 
Grévy round to Russia. He left Paris 
for active service in 1889. The King 
of Greece wished him to attend the 
wedding of his eldest son at Athens, 
and Alexander III. charged him to take 
the Tsarewitch and other members of 
the Imperial family to Athens on board 
the “Admiral Korniloff.” Nicholas has 
a mind for details. He fell in love 
with the finished neatness of his cabin, 
the taut state of the ship, the quiet 
suasion of Alexieff’s conversation, his 
gossip about the Paris theatres, the 
leading personages at the Elysée, in the 
Chamber, the Senate, the Academy, the 
pictorial artists, and General Boulan- 
ger and his prospects. The captain 
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had remedies for sea-sickness, to which 
Nicholas is liable. The voyage to 
Athens passed delightfully. After the 
wedding Alexieff went on a long cruise 
in the Pacific, and took home from Bom- 
bay the Grand Duke George, and had 
the further and greater honor of taking 
up the late Emperor and his family at 
Sebastopol, to convey them to Yalta. 
Alexander consulted him about the 
Russian, French, Chinese and Japanese 
situations in East Asia, promoted him 
to the post of head of the General Na- 
val Staff, and sent him at the head of 
a squadron to watch the Sino-Japanese 
War. During a subsequent command 
in the Black Sea, he often saw the 
present Tsar, who wanted to consult 
him about Japan, Port Arthur, Man- 
churia, the railway enterprises Witte 
recommended, and the military steps 
they would involve. Nicholas became 
more and more taken with Alexieff, and 
entrusted him with the whole command 
of Manchuria and of the Kouang-Toung 
district, during the Boxer rising. The 
gift of a sabre with a diamond-studded 
handle testified to Imperial satisfaction 
at the close of the European campaign 
against the Boxers. Following this 
present came an Imperial brevet, 
naming Alexieff Aide-de-Camp Gen- 
eral to His Imperial Majesty, mili- 
tary and naval commander of the 
Trans-Baikal and Namiestnik, or 
Vice-Emperor—an office revived for 
him. This office gives the right 
to declare war, make treaties 
and confer directly with the Emperor. 
Formerly, when communications were 
difficult between the different parts of 
the Empire, there had been a Namiest- 
nik of Poland and another of the Cau- 
casus. 

Count Lamsdorff had to correspond, 
asIthink Dr. Dillon pointed out, with 
the Russian Minister at Tokio through 
the Namiestnik, who had the option of 
correcting or casting aside Lamsdorff’s 
despatches, and who managed to im- 
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press the Tsar with the idea that he, 
Alexieff, had been always right. M. 
Kurino, Japanese Minister at St. Pe- 
tersburg, never knew where he was. 
To strike out at Alexieff would be to 
hit the Tsar. The “disagreeable part- 
ner’ became unbearable. M. Kurino 
had not the resource of drawing infor- 
mation from the French Ambassador, 
who suffered from permanent influenza 
and kept in bed for nine weeks. The 
French Minister at Tokio pleaded ig- 
norance of the Namiestnik’s intentions, 
and reported home “increasing irrita- 
tion here at alleged game of battledore 
and shuttlecock’’—the players in which 
were Alexieff and the Tsar. It would 
have been much better if Nicholas had 
followed the example of Alexander IL., 
who despaired of ever knowing the 
truth on any subject calling for all- 
round knowledge, and took to card 
playing. 

Prince Ouktomsky, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned as an inner councillor, 
is an intellectual, apparently gentle, un- 
pretending person, and a _ nice little 
man. His leading articles in his paper 
give another impression. In the spring 
of 1892 he daily “entered Afghanistan” 
at the head of an army. As the Tsar 
remained his friend on the old footing, 
this seemed to fall in with Kuropat- 
kin’s well-known plan. Prince Ouk- 
tomsky calls himself a Buddhist, and 
has only Buddhist servants. His pet 
idea is a Trans-Chinese Russia, with 
Afghanistan and Thibet for its out- 
posts. While the moujik patiently toils 
on, these restless and hard-drinking 
Russian officers and Court favorites 
trouble the earth. 

The French will not be active allies 
of Russia against Japan. They warned 
her, in the recent debate on the Naval 
Budget, of their inability to give her 
any help at sea. France has taken an 
artistic interest in Japan, and has 
watched her evolution with curiosity 
akin to sympathy. But a vast gulf 


lies between the Japanese and the 
French, due, as it seems to me, to the 
French mind having lived so much on 
Greek and Latin literature, and on a 
religion largely derived from them. 
The Japanese mind is impervious to all 
three, and its art never took a literary 
direction. The Japanese are greater 
admirers of the French than the 
French are of them, and I think 
French Colonials do fear Japanese ri- 
valry in Siam, where the army is com- 
manded by Japanese officers. The 
despotism of the Japanese husband 
and father is repugnant to the French- 
man, whose tenderness towards his 
daughter has no parallel in any other 
country, and who must find compan- 
ionship in some woman. He is a fem- 
inist, and was so from the earliest 
times. See how M. Curie reverences 
his wife’s scientific genius, and how 
deeply and lovingly grateful he is for 
the help she gives him in his scientific 
researches! 

The Frenchmen who think most high- 
ly of the Japanese are the military 
men, who saw them in the campaign 
against the Boxers. General Frey 
speaks of the Japanese officers as havy- 
ing gone through that campaign with 
gloves of immaculate whiteness. Not 
that they neglected their military du- 
ties; their pluck was above all praise, 
their faces contracted and set from 
strenuous thought, and their coolness 
was never at fault as they stood, with 
Chinese balls hissing round them, with 
cigarettes in their mouths, giving or- 
ders. They were delighted to prove 
their courage, resource and endurance, 
and ran up walls like cats against the 
most fearful resistance. To lead a 
forlorn hope made the Japanese heart 
swell with pleasure. They found in 
the hardships and the dangers they en- 
countered all the excitement that gam- 
bling gives to the Russian. The sol- 
diers marched to certain death without 
flinching, and scorned to take advan- 
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tage of shelters near them. European 
soldiers intoxicated themselves with 
their hochs, their cheers, their bravos, 
their shouting, which drowned the noise 
of fusilades and the groans of the 
wounded. The fury of the French car- 
ried the weaklings on. The Japanese 
kept silence and ran forward, but with 
measured step, the image of cool, invin- 
cible volition. They did not seem to 
mind suffering or being killed, but ob- 
served very carefully what they 
thought the right attitude for self-re- 
specting soldiers. 

Another officer who served at Pekin 
said to me: “They are a strangely im- 
pulsive race, but their impulses are 
those of a whole people, and may not 
spend themselves for years and years. 
The impulse to save Japan by BEuro- 
peanizing it is not yet dead; but it is 
being succeeded by the impulse to 
drive back Russia from the position 
she has taken up on the Gulf of Pechi- 
li.” “Which nation,” I asked, “is like- 
ly in the end to win?” “Far be it from 
me to prophecy. However, there are 
these facts to go upon in estimating 
the difficulties on each side. Every 
Japanese is tingling with vitality and 
patriotism. Most Russians are lum- 
bering, and their patriotism a dull su- 
perstition. That long railway cannot 
for a long while provide for the wants 
of a great army far from its base. If 
the Japanese keep the sea open to 
themselves they might be too many 
for the Russians, though they have 
but a population of 44,000,000. The 
Russian 120,000,000 contain a good half 
that are quite worthless for military 
work, and those who are available for 
their barracks cannot be brought to 
Manchuria. Where would the coal be 
found to transport them? The Japan- 
ese have all the coal they can want. 
The Miiké Colliery has an output of 
2,000 tons a day that can be shipped 
at the pit’s mouth in a deep and shel- 
tered bay near Nagasaki. The gen- 


eral output is 7,400,000 tons a year, and 
might easily be doubled. As to their 
ambulances, they are unequalled. The 
Red Cross Society of Japan has 600,000 
members, each of whom binds himself 
to contribute at least three yen (7s. 6d.). 
The rich people subscribe heavily, and 
the Emperor 1,000 yen. The medical 
and nursing staff could not be in better 
training. A most important feature 
is the flotilla of evacuation or ambu- 
lance barges, to unship the wounded 
and take them to the hospital landing 
place. Japanese Red Cross vessels are 
held to be neutral.” 

I am hardly a believer in necessary 
men. The general condition of a na- 
tion creates the class a man belongs to, 
and some accident affords the oppor- 
tunity. If he comes too soon he goes 
out like the snuff of a candle. In short, 
he is the seed falling on stony or on 
thorny ground. If he come at the 
right time, and fall, somebody else, 
pushed on by events, will take his place 
with no disadvantage to the public 
weal. When Cavour—perhaps' the 
greatest statesman, economist, diplo- 
mat of the last century—died, how 
painfully and justly all well-wishers of 
the United Italy cause lamented and de- 
spaired. Italy bore the loss well. The 
French Republic bore well the loss of 
Thiers, who died at one of the most 
critical turning-points in his history. 
She supported not less well the loss of 
Gambetta. Cromwell, I incline to think, 
could not, by living on, have kept out 
much longer the Merry Monarch, who 
expressed so much that was bad in the 
blood of the nation, and, it may be, 
acted as alkali on the sour humors of 
the best people. Still, the death of 
Makaroff, and especially at the time 
at which it happened, seems a great 
loss to Russia, but less great, if one re- 
flects on the circumstances under 
which it took place. What could any 
single admiral do to stem the tide of 
official presumption or corruption; what 
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could he do to neutralize at once the 
deeply-rooted belief in the rolling of 
military eyes and the perpetration of 
savage coups @ la Skobeleff, in bluff, in 
diplomatic management and in keep- 
ing the nation ignorant of all facts 
that reflected unfavorably on the offi- 
cial world. The Tsar, on the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Melville Stone, Di- 
rector of the United States Associated 
Press, ordered the censor to allow the 
telegrams sent to that agency to be 
freely transmitted, no matter what 
ugly facts they might contain. But 
he has not extended the same liberty 
to the Russian Press, and it appears 
that the censor only let out piecemeal 
to the foreign correspondents the news 
of the Port Arthur catastrophe and its 
causes, some of which were deep-root- 
ed and beyond the power of any naval 
commander-in-chief to mend. 
Makaroff had many qualifications for 
the post to which Nicholas I. appointed 
him too late. To begin with, he knew 
the Far-Eastern seas and Far-Eastern 
Siberia, from having passed his early 
years there. He had the ways of a 
colonist; the rough and tumble of co- 
lonial life, the weak hold on colonial 
families of meddling officials, the neces- 
sary breaking away from fettering cus- 
toms and traditions and the quicken- 
ing of inventive faculties, initiative, 
originality and independent character. 
Makaroff went through no Russian 
school for cadets of grand families. He 
graduated in a naval academy at Nico- 
laieysk, on the north of the Amur, one 
of the most polar places in climate in 
the habitable parts of Siberia. They 
have sometimes winters of nine months 
at Nicolaievsk, which greatly limit 
lessons in practical seamanship. 
Makaroff’s experience of training 
excursions, when the Sea of 
Okhotsk was unfrozen, to Alaska 
—which in his youth was Rus- 
sian—to the Behring Straits and to the 
Polar Ocean, threw him into the same 


line of thought as that which prompted 
Captain Wiggins and Nordenskiold. 
Wiggins tried to open up Siberia for 
two or three months in the year from 
the Polar Ocean, by the great rivers 
flowing into it, and the Swedish ex- 
plorer went round by the north of Eu- 
rope and Asia to Japan. Makaroff 
came three times to Paris to explain 
how a Baltic squadron might steal 
round by the Nordenskiold route to the 
Far-Eastern seas without exciting any 
suspicion until nearly there. He ex- 
pressed a readiness to head such an 
expedition, and confidence in its suc- 
cess if the men were given plenty of 
oil, lemons and raw potatoes grated to 
keep them warm and prevent scurvy. 
The papers say that when last he went 
to St. Petersburg he made a similar 
offer to the Emperor, which I can well 
believe. 

He had a crow to pluck with that 
snobbishness in the Russian navy 
which so greatly favored Alexieff. That 
service has always since the death of 
Nicholas been under the command in 
chief of Grand Dukes and a warren of 
court favorites, and is certainly as 
prolific in jobs as the army. The Di- 
rector of the Nicolaievsk school per- 
suaded the captain of a cadets’ train- 
ing ship that put in at Nicolaievsk 
during a cruise round the world, to 
take back the best pupil, Makaroff, to 
Cronstadt and do something for him 
there. ; But on the way they thought 
him too rough a diamond for the ser- 
vice and dumped him on the coast of 
California. He made some money 
there and worked his way in a sealer 
to the Aleutian Islands and thence to 
the Nicolaievsk naval school. His ad- 
ventures on the voyage taxed to the 
utmost ‘his inventive talents. It took 
him eighteen months to get there. The 
Director represented to the Governor 
the horrid treatment the boy had met 
with, and he, happening to be leaving, 
enabled him to turn it to account. He 
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tested with terrible damage to the 
Turks his improvements in torpedoes 
and projectiles; his inventions for stop- 
ping holes below the water-mark of 
vessels came later. Makaroff co-oper- 
ated with Skobeleff, whom he resem- 
bled in tall stature, figure and appear- 
ance, in hot affairs against the Tekkes, 
mapped out currents in the Black Sea, 
Bosphorous and Pacific, introduced 
smokeless powder into the Russian 
navy, lost no opportunity of urging 
preparation against Japan, helped to 
draw up, with Admirals Gervais and 
Ponty, a plan for fighting the Japanese 
if they stood out against the summons 
to retrocede Port Arthur to China, and 
foresaw that if Japan stepped back, it 
would be to jump the better next time. 
To prevent a successful jump, he urged 
the enlargement of Port Arthur at a 
cost of about twenty millions sterling, 
which the gold and other mines of 
Manchuria and the Korea would easily 
pay. It is to be feared that he re- 
garded the Tsar’s Peace Rescript as 
nothing more than a means for ena- 
bling Russia to digest quietly the big 
Manchurian gorge she had indulged in. 
Makaroff’s ice-ploughs for ships ren- 
The Contemporary Review. 


dered excellent service by all accounts 
on the Baikal Lake and at Vladivostok. 
“He had no equal,” said Admiral Ponty, 


“in handling a torpedo.” Whenever 
he came to France, he returned home 
by England, so as to see with his own 
eyes what went on there in the way 
of naval improvements and invention. 
On one occasion he wanted to make a 
similar round of inspection in the Jap- 
anese ports. To gain admittance to 
the navy yards, he went to San Fran- 
cisco in a Russian vessel as a petty 
officer, stayed some time up country 
and returned as an American, with lean 
cheeks and a goatee. But the sacri- 
fice of his magnificent long, thick, fair 
beard availed him nothing. The 
strangely observant eyes—eyes. that 
might be supposed able to see through 
a millstone—might have put less sus- 
picious people than the Japanese on 
their guard. Makaroff in naval affairs 
afforded a parallel to Mr. Stead in jour- 
nalism. He was Makaroff the enter- 
prising, the indefatigable, fertile in 
ideas and “notions” and also Makaroff 
the rash, when irritated by official su- 
pineness. 
Ivanovich. 





HOW I TRACED CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 
BY THE REV. CANON AINGER. 


During an excursion to Widford on 
one of the few fine days in the dreary 
October of last year, Canon Ainger 
made a promise, of which his illness 
prevented the fulfilment, to revise for 
the pages of Vornhill a lecture written 
some nine years before, in which he 
had told the story of his first visit to 
the Hertfordshire village. Canon 
Ainger’s executors have now most 
kindly put the lecture at the service of 
the readers of the Magazine.—Ed. 





Since the day, in 1882, when I pub- 
lished my memoir of Charles Lamb in 
the “Men of Letters” series I have had 
many invitations to speak of him. But, 
especially after editing Lamb's writ- 
ings, with the many prefaces and notes 
thereto appropriate, I have always felt, 
and pleaded, that for better or worse 
I had said my say about Lamb, and 
that those who loved that most lovable 
of writers knew by this time all that 
I thought and felt about him; and that 
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in a lecture I should be only going over 
old ground. But when this latest ap- 
plication came to me, made in the most 
flattering terms, I bethought me of one 
very interesting day in my life con- 
nected with the work which Mr. John 
Morley first encouraged me to under- 
take for the series he edited—a day the 
details of which I had never yet im- 
parted in print or in lecture—the day 
on which I first visited that village and 
its surroundings in “pleasant Hertford- 
shire” with which Lamb’s childhood 
and indeed his youth and early man- 
hood were so closely bound up; and, 
visiting them, was thrown into most 
unexpected touch with persons not re- 
motely connected with Lamb’s early 
history. Now there are many charac- 
ters in literature concerning whom I 
should hesitate to confess my enthusi- 
asm for such details as I am going to 
communicate this evening. But it is 
otherwise with Charles Lamb. In the 
first place, you invited me to speak 
about him; and this in itself tells me 
that there is an audience in this neigh- 
borhood interested to hear even some- 
thing more about him than I have 
necessarily supplied in annotating his 
works. In the next place, I have no- 
ticed (and it is an almost unique bond 
uniting the readers of Charles Lamb) 
that those who love him do not love 
him (as the saying goes) “by halves,” 
but are content to be fanatical in their 
attachment, and not to be ashamed of 
it. 
And in that light, ladies 
tlemen, I propose to regard you this 
evening, as sharers in this fanaticism 
with myself, so that I shall not fear 
your scorn at the end for having been 
a “chronicler” of too “small beer;” or 
your contemptuous criticism that “little 
things are great to little men.” What 
I may indeed feel that I have to fear 
is a charge of egotism; for from the 
nature of the case I shall have to tell 
you a good deal about myself. But 


and gen- 





‘acute reader to seek elsewhere. 
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I know I shall have, in any case, your 
kind indulgence. 

When first I was asked to contribute 
the volume on Lamb to the “Men of 
Letters” series it was because (I may 
be allowed to say) that writer was 
known to be a favorite of mine, and 
that the labor would indeed be a labor 
of love. I had, indeed, read and de- 
lighted in him from my childhood al- 
most, long before, of course, I could 
appreciate a tithe of his humor and 
his critical power. When I thus be- 
came intimate with him, the sole guide 
and clue to his career and character, 
apart from his own writings, was in 
the well-known memoirs by Talfourd— 
the “Life and Letters,” and the “Final 
Memorials” that followed. And when 
I had undertaken the task of telling 
Lamb’s story afresh, it became my duty 
to endeavor to supplement Talfourd’s 
work by any and every fresh light that 
I could discover upon portions of 
Lamb’s history which Talfourd had 
passed lightly over, and such portions 
belonged to the childhood and youth of 
Lamb. From the time he came of 
age his history is told for us by him- 
self, in his letters and in his “essays,” 
with a fulness that leaves little for the 
I say 
advisedly the acute reader, for Lamb’s 
love of practical joking and of gratui- 
tous mystification have often put the 
seeker upon wrong scents. The first 
anxiety, then, that I had was to arrive 
at facts about Lamb’s earlier years, 
and especially his connection with Hert- 
fordshire. As to his school days at 
Christ’s Hospital, he has himself, in two 
famous essays, told us everything; but 
as to his holiday seasons which he 
spent with his grandmother in the 
country, as to the country-house which 
he denominated “Blakesmoor,” as to 
the allusions scattered through his 
writings to a certain fair-haired maid 
whom he had loved in these youthful 
days—loved, but failed to win—over all 
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this there hung'a mist of uncertainty 
and perplexity which Talfourd had not 
the will or the means to disperse. 
Doubtless he had not the means; for 
when he made Lamb’s acquaintance he 
was young, and Lamb was not one 
who cared to discuss with his friends 
a past that was to him full of sorrows. 
Hence, one looks in vain in Talfourd’s 
pages for any definite information 
about the incidents of Lamb’s life, or 
ubout his family relationships, other 
than those which were to be found in 
Letters and Essays. He tells us, in- 
deed, that Lamb’s grandmother was 
housekeeper to the Plumers in Hert- 
fordshire; but does not mention where 
the house was; he mentions briefly “a 
youthful passion” of Lamb’s which in- 
spired a few sonnets of delicate feeling, 
but that is all. To find out, if possible, 
therefore, something more about Lamb 
in Hertfordshire became my immediate 
duty. 

Now, if Talfourd had been the only 
available source of information it is 
likely that I might have followed up 
the clues he supplies very quickly, and 
to a successful issue. The family of the 
Plumers, the name Blakesmoor, any 
county history, you will well remark, 
would have at once enlightened me. 
Especially as Lamb, in an exquisite 
passage of a letter to Bernard Bartoy 
writes; “You have well described your 
old-fashioned paternal hall. Is it not 
odd that every one’s recollections are 
of some such place? I had my Blakes- 
ware (Blakesmoor in the ‘London’).” 
That is to say, he had called it by the 
other slightly altered name in his well- 
known essay in the “London Maga- 
zine.” Here, surely (you will say), the 
clue was actually placed in my hands. 
How could I fail at once to follow it 
up? Well, I had my excuse. Many 
years after Talfourd’s “Memorials,” in 
1854, a certain Mr. P. G. Patmore, fa- 
ther of the well-known and living poet 
of “The Angel in the House,” published 
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some volumes of recollections, entitled 
“My Friends and Acquaintances.” 
Among these was Charles Lamb, and 
also a certain Mr. Ward, who had mar- 
ried the widw of Mr. Plumer, of Hert- 
fordshire, and taken her name, becom- 
ing Mr. Plumer Ward. Mr. and Mrs. 
Plumer Ward resided at Gilston, an- 
other seat of the Plumers, in the same 
county; and in his essay on Mr. Plumer 
Ward, Patmore first informed the world 
that this later residence of the Plumers. 
was where the family lived in Lamb’s 
childhood, and where his grandmother 
was so long housekeeper. ‘“Blakes- 
moor” was, in fact, according to Mr. 
Patmore, Gilston, and he proceeded to. 
enumerate all those features of the. 
house described by Lamb in his essay, 
the “Marble Hall,” the “Twelve Cee- 
sars,” and the rest, as interesting con- 
firmation still existing of the beautiful 
essay, and of Lamb’s childish recollec- 
tions; the simple fact being that all 
these things had been removed, some 
thirty years before Patmore wrote, from 
the other, earlier, abode of the Plumer 
family. Patmore was himself, of 
course, led astray by these apparent co- 
incidences. 

Time went on. I am not aware that 
Patmore’s account was anywhere chal- 
lenged. Other editors of Lamb fol- 
lowed, and adopted his version of mat- 
ters without a doubt, one of them, in- 
deed, furnishing his pages with a 
woodcut of the Gilston House. And 
fortified by this accumulation of au- 
thority I proceeded at first to follow 
suit. This was my excuse—I cannot 
plead justification. I ought not to have 
been content with second-hand evi- 
dence. You have heard the instructive 
story of the famous Dr. Routh, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
lived to within a few months of com- 
pleting his hundredth year. When a 
very old man, already in the nineties, a 
young and enthusiastic Oxford student 
was allowed to converse with him, and 
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at parting asked with much diffidence 
what he (the President), so old a man, 
would select from his vast experience 
as the one mazim above all others to 
be taken to heart by a young man 
starting on his career. The old 
scholar did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. “Always verify your refer- 
ences,” he replied, which is as much as 
to say “never take evidence except at 
first hand.” And it is, though ethical- 
ly less valuable, of first-rate importance 
to the scholar in whatever field he is 
-engaged. Well, I had neglected this 
sound advice. I wrote my early chap- 
ters of the “Memoir of Lamb,” and 
happily I placed them, for correction or 
suggestion, in the hands of a wise friend, 
the late Mr. E. J. Davis, Standing 
Counsel to the Police, a criminal law- 
yer of eminence and a true antiquary 
and scholar. He returned them to me 
with the query, “Are you sure you are 
right about Lamb and Gilston? Turn 
to the article on Ware, in Mr. Murray’s 
handbook, ‘Twenty Miles round Lon- 
don,’ which I send herewith for your 
acceptance.” I turned to the indicated 
page, and read as follows. After men- 
tioning other gentlemen’s seats near 
Ware, the writer proceeds: 


The manor house of Blakesware—the 
seat of the Featherstones, Leven- 
thorpes, Clutterbucks, and Plumers— 
has won a lasting place in our litera- 
ture. It is the Blakesmoor Hall of 
Charles Lamb’s. delightful essay, 
“Blakesmoor in Hertfordshire.” Of 
the fine old mansion, which stood di- 
rectly opposite the road from the neigh- 
boring village of Widford, not a ves- 
tige is left. It was pulled down in 
1822 by Mrs. Plumer, then Lady of the 
Manor. Ciose by it stood the cottage 
in which dwelt Lamb’s Rosamund 
Gray. This too has been swept away. 


This was startling, and I resolved 
that this time, at all events, I would 
“verify my references.” I daresay we 


have all noticed that as soon as a bit 
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of unexpected information on a subject 
has come from any quarter, other sup- 
porting evidence is sure, as if by mere 
chance, quickly to follow. The men- 
tion of the village of Widford remind- 
ed me that the father of the late Arch- 
bishop Whately, of Dublin, was rector 
of that parish, and I turned in haste to 
the “Memoir of the Archbishop” by his 
daughter, and lo! she told the same 
story of Blakesware being adjacent, 
and of its being the home of Lamb’s 
grandam. And lastly, happening to 
mention my approaching visit to the 
place to a clergyman friend at Enfield, 
“Oh!” he said, “the rector of Widford 
was an old curate of mine, and I will 
give you an introduction to him! I 
will write and tell him he may expect 
a call from you.” 

Here was a piece of luck! And I 
proceeded promptly to take advantage 
of it. My friend Davis and myself ar- 
ranged for an early excursion to Ware, 
en route for Widford, a village some 
three or four miles distant. Though 
the persons Lamb knew there in his 
boyhood must have been long in their 
graves, surely (I thought) there would 
linger traditions of some worth among 
“oldest inhabitants” and the like. I 
wished, if possible, to find the actual 
name, if nothing else, of the blue-eyed, 
fair-haired girl, the “Anna” of the son- 
mets, the “Alice” of the Essays. It 
was fairly well known among Lamb 
students that she married and became 
a Mrs. Bartram, and that a daughter of 
hers married William Coulson, the emi- 
nent surgeon, who had died in 1877. 
And by inquiry among relations of the 
Coulsons I had acquired one solitary 
fact, that Mrs. Bartram’s Christian 
name was Ann. Furnished with these 
clues, I prepared for our day in the 
country. 

It was a lovely day, in June or July, 
1881, that we arrived in Ware, and, 
having ordered dinner on our return at 
the inn, chartered a conveyance and 
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drove through the rural Hertfordshire 
landscape, so sweetly and characteristi- 
cally English, and were deposited at 
the gate of Widford Rectory, close by 
the church. The rector. was from 
home, but his wife and her sister gave 
us warmest welcome, and listened to 
my simple request that I might see the 
church and churchyard and be in- 
formed of any facts or traditions as to 
Blakesware and the past inhabitants of 
the village. Mrs. Lockwood and her 
sister conferred a moment and then 
one of them said, “I think Mr. Ainger 
might like to see Mrs. Tween!” Mrs. 
Tween! I thought—what a strange 
name, and who can she be? I suppose 
I looked perplexed, and my kind hos- 
tesses went on to say that Mrs. Arthur 
Tween was a very elderly lady, who 
like her husband was an old inhabi- 
tant of the village, and that Mrs. Tween 
in her youthful days had been very in- 
timate with Charles and Mary Lamb. 
This was indeed an unhoped-for chance, 
because it was not even as if Lamb 
had ever resided in the place except in 
holiday seasons when a boy, and that 
was then approaching a century before. 
How should this be, I wondered, as 
we walked through the pleasant village 
street to the old-fashioned farmhouse- 
looking abode of Mr. and Mrs. Tween. 
Passing through the homely garden, 
with its old-fashioned flowers, its 
stocks and sweet williams and mign- 
onette, to the front door, Mrs. Tween 
Was soon before us, and my kind com- 
panion introduced us as gentlemen in- 
terested in her old friend, Charles 
Lamb. I don’t think (I regret to have 
to say it) that we were very welcome, 
or that Mrs. Tween much cared at her 
age—she must have been then nearer 
eighty than seventy—to be troubled 
with two entire strangers calling at 
the house to interview her, for “inter- 
viewing,” happily, is less common in 
rural villages than in large cities. “O 
fortunatos agricolas,” we may indeed 
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well exclaim. Mr. and Mrs. Tween 
have both, let me hasten to add, passed 
away from all knowledge of such 
things since the day I speak of, or I 
would not have run even the present 
risk of their hearing of my obligations 
to them. However, we were made out- 
wardly welcome, and our guide from 
the rectory soon struck a responsive 
chord by telling that Mr. Ainger was 
connected with the Temple Church. 
From the moment that the word Tem- 
ple was proncunced the ice was broken, 
and “indifference was no more.” Mrs. 
Tween was herself, she said, a native 
of the Temple, and it was there that 
her family’s friendship with the Lambs 
had been cemented. Her father held 
some office in the Temple. “Might I 
ask?’ I interrupted, “what was his 
name?” “Randal Norris.” My friend 
Davis and myself looked at one an- 
other, “like bold Cortez and his men” 
in Keats’s sonnet, “in a wild surmise— 
silent,” not “upon a peak in Darien,” 
but on our two fireside chairs in this 
country parlor. “Randal Norris,” and 
the whole pathetic story of the Lamb 
family and their great sorrow came 
flooding on my memory. And that 
saddest of sad letters sent by Charles 
to his school-friend, Coleridge, after the 
fatal day at their little Queen Street 
lodging, irresistibly prompted the quo- 
tation I uttered. “Mr. Norris has been 
as a father to me; Mrs. Norris as a 
mother;” and as I spoke the words I 
saw. Mrs. Tween’s eyes fill with tears, 
and I felt that we were no longer 
strangers. 

And then, too, there rose before me 
the last sad scene in the Norris house- 
hold, which, thirty years after the let- 
ter to Coleridge just cited, Lamb ad- 
dressed to Crabb Robinson: 


Dear Robinson,—I called upon you 
this morning and found that you were 
gone to visit a dying friend. I had 
been upon a like errand. Poor Norris 
has been lying dying for now almost 
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a week—such is the penalty we pay 
for having enjoyed a strong constitu- 
tion. The group I saw about him I 
shall not forget. Upon the bed, or 
about it, were assembled his wife and 
two daughters, and poor deaf Richard, 
his son, looking doubly stupefied. There 
they were and seemed to have been 
sitting all the week. I could only 
reach out a hand to Mrs. Norris. Speak- 
ing was impossible in that mute cham- 
ber. By this time I hope it is all over 
with him. In him I have a loss the 
world cannot make up. He was my 
friend and my father’s friend all the 
life I can remember. I seem to have 
made foolish friendships ever since. 
Those are friendships which outlive a 
second generation. Old as I am wax- 
ing, in his eyes I was still the child 
he first knew me. To the last he called 
me “Charley.” I have none to call me 
“Charley” now. He was the last link 
that bound me to the Temple. 


And then follow the delightful details 
which every lover of Lamb will recall, 
of his poor friend’s antiquarian re- 
search, extending to the profound criti- 
cism, after trying to make out a black- 
letter text of Chaucer in the Temple 
Library: “In these old books, Charley, 
there is sometimes a deal of very indif- 
ferent spelling.’ But at _ the close 
Lamb’s tender heart turns again to the 
pressing needs of the family, and he 
tells how “the poor, good girls will now 
have to receive their mother in an ob- 
scure village” in Hertfordshire, where 
they had been for some time struggling 
to make a school, and urges Robinson, 
if his influence extends so far, to lay 
the claims and necessities of these poor 
people before the Benchers of the Inner 
Tomple. All this, and much more, 
came back to me now with new mean- 
ing and interest; and here was I sit- 
ting, five-and-fifty years later than the 
sad day described by Lamb, talking to 
one of those two brave women, and 
doubtless in the same “obscure vil- 


lage,” to which they had turned as 
girls for shelter. 
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And so it proved, for in our conversa- 
tion that followed Mrs. Tween made 
all clear. Her mother, it appeared, had 
been a native of Widford, and it was 
natural that they should all turn to the 
old scenes and) associations when the 
Temple was no longer a home. The 
two daughters established their little 
school, maintained it for some years, 
not, I think, unprosperously, and had 
finally married two brothers—farmers— 
of the name of Tween. But through 
all these years Mrs. Tween’s affection 
and loyalty to the Temple, and all its 
interests, had never wavered. And I 
had not failed to discover in this my 
first introduction to her that it was my 
connection with the Temple even more 
than my love for Charles and Mary 
Lamb that first broke the ice between 
us, and opened all the springs of early 
recollection in the old lady. Who could 
wonder—for her father lay at rest in 
the Temple churchyard, and to her, 
doubtless, as to Lamb, the Temple 
was “the most elegant spot in the me- 
tropolis;’ and, as with him also, its 
gardens, its courts, its church, and its 
river were among her earliest and hap- 
piest memories. She never went up to 
London for the day, she said, without 
visiting it—changed as it must have 
been in almost every feature—and she 
still bought many of her household 
necessaries from a shop facing it in 
Fleet Street, because there they had 
dealt when they were children. 

It was, indeed, with some difficulty 
that I could draw her away from the 
Temple and its memories to speak of 
the persons I was that day more nearly 
interested in. But we contrived it at 
last, and then I gathered how the close 
intimacy with Charles and Mary had 
continued until his death in 1834, how, 
when he was at Enfield, he often 
walked over, with Emma Isola some- 
times, and spent the day or night; and 
she showed me, not without pride, the 
best bedroom in which he had slept, 























and then I asked about Blakesware, 
and about Mrs. Field, his grandmother. 
“Oh, yes, she died at Blakesware, and 
was buried in Widford churchyard, and 
you shall see her grave, not far from 
the church door.” And as to Blakes- 
ware itself, the old house was pulled 
down sometime about the year 1822, 
and of late years a fine new house has 
been built on higher ground a few hun- 
dred yards away, and the site of the 
old house was now only marked by a 
young plantation of trees in an enclos- 
ure. And now, last, not least, could 
Mrs. Tween give me any information 
as to the name of the girl who it was 
impossible to doubt, in the midst of all 
Lamb’s mystifications and changes of 
appellation, must have actually won his 
boyish heart during his visits to the 
“esrandam” at the old dower house of 
the Plumers. 

Mrs. Field, as I discovered when 
later in the day I stood before her 
grave, died in 1792, when Charles was 
only seventeen, and the attachment 
must bave begun thus early, when, as 
his earliest sonnets tell us (and it 
would seem as if love had first made 
him a poet), he 


Roved those winding wood-walks 
green— 

Green winding walks and shady path- 
Ways sweet. 


Lamb calls her the “fair-haired maid,” 
and three times over calls her Anna, 
a fact which had always impressed me, 
although in later years, when writing 
obviously of the same episode in his 
life (one, I believe, that colored his 
whole character and genius while that 
life lasted), he chose to disguise her as 
“Alice,” and “Alice W.” Who present 
will not recall that loveliest and most 
affecting of his Essays, “wrung from 
him” when the last tie but one had 
snapped, that bound him to his own 
family: 


Then I told how for seven long years, 
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in hope sometimes, sometimes in de- 
spair, yet persisting ever, I courted the 
fair Alice W.: and as much as children . 
could understand, I explained to them 
what coyness, and difficulty, and denial 
meant in maidens—when suddenly 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first 
Alice looked out at her eyes with such 
a reality of re-presentment that I be- 
came in doubt which of them stood 
there before me, or whose that bright 
hair was; and while I stood gazing, 
both the children gradually grew faint- 
er to my view, receding, and still re- 
ceding, till nothing at last but two 
mournful features were seen in the ut- 
termost distance, which, without 
speech, strangely impressed upon me 
the effect of speech: “we are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all; the children of Alice call Bar- 
tram father. We are nothing:—less 
than nothing, and dreams. We are 
only what might have been, and must 
wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe 
millions of ages before we have exist- 
ence and a name”’—and immediately 
awaking, I found myself quietly seated 
in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had 
fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side—but John L. (or 
James Elia) was gone for ever. 


“The children of Alice called Bartram 
father.” As I have hinted to-day, and 
elsewhere, it had been generally under- 
stood that the husband’s name was 
here given without disguise, and start- 
ing from that as true, I had been occu- 
pied in trying to learn more about “the 
fair-haired maid.” Mrs. Tween could 
not have known her in her youth, at 
all events, but Randal Norris’s wife 
must have been contemporary. Could 
Mrs. Tween tell me anything? Did 
she actually live in Widford, and what 
was her name? “Yes; she lived very 
mear Blakesware, and cottages still 
stood on the site of her dwelling— 
though they had been probably rebuilt 
and contained no traces of their prede- 
cessors. And her name? “Oh! her 
name was Nancy Simmons.” “Nancy!” 


I cried—for I felt I was losing the one 
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fact I had ascertained about Mrs. Bar- 
tram—“I had thought it was ‘Ann!’” 
“Certainly,” replied my informant— 
“*Ann’—but she was always called 
‘Nancy’” (I had forgotten for what 
“Nancy” was really the affectionate 
and familiar alternative). “Ann Sim- 
mons,” then, had been the Anna, the 
Alice, with the watchet eyes and the 
“vellow Hertfordshire hair.” But of 
her, and her fortunes, Mrs. Tween had 
little or nothing else to tell. She lived 
with her mother at the cottage called 
by the strange name of “Blenheims,” 
but how, or why, Lamb’s boyish pas- 
sion was unrequited —whether his pov- 
erty, or the taint of insanity in the 
family, proved the fatal obstacle—Mrs. 
Tween could not tell me. There had 
been two daughters, I learned, in the 


family, Maria and Ann. The latter, 
Lamb’s early love, had married Mr. 
Bartram, a silversmith, of Princes 


Street, Soho. By him she had had 
three daughters and a_ son, and of 
these (so that my inquiries had thus far 
not been misled), the second daughter, 
Maria, had married William Coulson, 
the eminent surgeon. These latter 
were both dead—one in 1876 and the 
other in the year following—and unless 
any traditions should be surviving in 
the families of other descendants of 
Mrs. Simmons of Widford, there would 
never be more known of the course of 
Charles Lamb’s early and most true 
love. 

Then Mrs. Tween produced her Lamb 
relics. I was then, remember, in the 
early stages of my investigations, and 
my Own possessions in this kind were 
as yet few. Of letters from Charles, 
unfortunately, she had none, but sev- 
eral from Mary. A few early editions 


of Lamb’s books, gifts from the writer 
or his sister, stood on the book-shelves 
in the best parlor—the two 1818 vol- 
umes and others, and, eclipsing all else 
in value, two (actually two!) copies of 
the excessively scarce ‘Poetry for Chil- 
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dren”—in those days believed by collec- 
tors to be almost extinct, though other 
copies have turned up since. You will 
believe the (I fear) unrighteous envy, 
the sacra fames of the collector, with 
which I examined these precious vol- 
umes, and you will stand (I hope) 
amazed at my moderation when I tell 
you that I could not dare (seeing how 
she loved them) to offer to become their 
purchaser for dross! And then fol- 
lowed treasures (curiosities only, you 
will perhaps call them) of a generation 
further back than Lamb. You will all 
remember, in the “Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” the incomparable epi- 
sode in which Lamb describes his own 
father, clerk and confidential servant 
of Samuel Salt, under the name of 
“Lovel.” 


I knew this Lovel. He was a man of 
an incorrigible and losing honesty. A 
good fellow withal, and “would strike.” 
In the cause of the oppressed he never 
considered inequalities, or calculated 
the number of his opponents. He once 
wrested a sword out of the hand of a 
man of quality that had drawn upon 
him, and pummelled him severely with 
the hilt of it. The swordsman had of- 
fered insult to a female—an occasion 
upon which no odds against him could 
have prevented the interference of 
Lovel. He would stand next day bare- 
headed to the same person modestly to 
excuse his interference—for L. never 
forgot rank where something better 
was not concerned. L. was the liveliest 
little fellow breathing, had a face as 
gay as Garrick’s, whom he was said 
greatly to resemble (I have a portrait 
of him which confirms it)—possessed a 
fine turn for humorous poetry—next to 
Swift and Prior—moulded heads in clay 
or plaster of Paris to admiration, by 
the dint of natural genius merely; 
turned cribbage-boards, and such small 
cabinet toys, to perfection; took a hand 
at quadrille or bowls with equal facility; 
made punch better than any man of 
his degree in England; had the merriest 
quips and conceits; and was altogether 
as brimful of rogueries and inventions 














as you could desire. He was a brother 
of the angle, moreover, and just such 
a free, hearty, honest companion as Mr. 
Izaak Walton would have chosen to go 
a-fishing with. I saw him in his old 
age and the decay of his faculties, pal- 
sy-smitten in the last sad stage of hu- 
man weakness—“a remnant most for- 
lorn of what he was’”—yet even then 
his eye would light up upon the mention 
of his favorite Garrick. He was 
greatest, he would say, in Bayes—“was 
upon the stage nearly throughout the 
whole performance, and as busy as a 
bee.” At intervals, too, he’ would 
speak of his former life, and how he 
came up a little boy from Lincoln, to go 
to service, and how his mother cried at 
parting with him, and how he returned, 
after some few years’ absence, in his 
smart new livery to see her, and she 
blest herself at the change, and could 
hardly be brought to believe that it 
was “her own bairn.” And then, the 
excitement subsiding, he would weep, 
till I have wished that sad second-child- 
hood might have a mother still to lay 
its head upon her lap. But the com- 
mon mother of us all in no long time 
after received him gently into hers, 


“Possessed a fine turn for humorous 
poetry—next to Swift and Prior’— 
writes Charles, and readers of Tal- 
fourd’s first Memoir may recall how he 
just refers to the modest efforts of John 
Lamb the elder in this direction. 


He was not without literary ambition 
[writes Talfourd], and having written 
some occasional verses to grace the fes- 
tivities of a Benefit society of which 
he was a member, was encouraged by 
his brother members to publish, in a 
thin quarto, “Poetical Pieces on Sev- 
eral Occasions.” This volume contains 
a lively picture of the life of a lady’s 
footman of the last century; the “His- 
tory of Joseph,” told in well-measured 
heroic couplets; and a pleasant piece 
after the manner of Gay’s “Fables,” 
entitled the “Sparrow’s Wedding,” 
which was the author’s favorite, and 
which, when he fell into the dotage of 
age, he delighted to hear Charles read. 


Little did I expect to find that a copy 
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of the “thin quarto,” in homely ink on 
still homelier paper, was still in exist- 
ence, but Mrs. Tween had three copies 
—or rather the remains of three, for two 
copies were all but destroyed by the 
ravages of the book-worm (the ento- 
mological, not the human sort!); but 
one was practically uninjured, and 
there I read with my own eyes the pro- 
ductions of this modest muse—not 
without interest as exhibiting the eight- 
syllabled couplet, as Charles truly 
called it—the couplet of Swift and 
Prior—and pointing to Charles’s own 
early introduction to the metre of his 
favorite Wither. Here, too, besides 
some occasional pieces not rising above 
merest doggerel, were little touches of 
domestic pathos, deriving for us a yet 
keener pathos from the fact that we 
know something of the after career of 
the persons named. For here were 
the verses, “A letter from a child to 
its grandmother,” a short epistle in 
verse written for the son, John Lamb 
the younger, to send to his old grand- 
mother, Mrs. Field, at Blakesware. 
There was I reading it in its original 
form, and in the very village where 
that good old woman had lived and 
died. 


Dear Grandam,— 
Pray to God to bless 
Your grandson dear, with happiness; 
That, as I do advance each year, 
I may be taught my God to fear; 
My little frame from passion free, 
To man’s estate from infancy; 
From vice that turns a youth aside, 
And to have wisdom for my guide; 
That I may neither lie nor swear, 
But in the path of virtue steer; 
My actions generous, firm, and just, 
Be always faithful to my trust; 
And thee the Lord will ever bless. 
Your grandson dear, 
John L——, the Less. 


How doubly pathetic when we read 
these lines in the light of that subse- 
quent history which Charles, in Essay 
and Letter, has made known to us! 
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How sad a commentary on Words- 
worth’s “The child is father of the 
man,” when we think of the elder 
brother who grew up to a selfish man- 
hood, with his comfortable berth in the 
South Sea House, and leaving his noble 
and unselfish brother to bear all the 
burdens and make all the sacrifices of 
that stricken home. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the other 
and alike unsuspected relic of the fam- 
ily in Mrs. Tween’s possession—“mould- 
ed heads in clay or plaster of Paris 
to admiration, by the dint of natural gen- 
ius merely’—and there, above Mrs. 
Tween’s parlor chimney-piece, hung in 
a quaint coeval frame a head and bust 
of Samuel Salt, the old Bencher, John 
Lamb’s employer, done in some un- 
known composition (I think neither 
“clay” nor “plaster of Paris’) by the 
faithful clerk and servant, and given 
by that same servant, or his children, 
to the Norris family. It was with no 
“evil eye of envy” (I hope you will 
believe) that I gazed upon these curi- 
ous survivals, these unsuspected com- 
mentaries upon Elia, and wondered 
what would become of them when this 
old couple passed away. And you 
will perhaps be the better pleased to 
learn that when Mr. Arthur Tween, 
and, a year or two later, his wife (some 
years, I fancy, older than himself) 
passed away, their successor, a neph- 
ew, knowing my natural and pardona- 
ble interest in all that concerned the 
Lamb family, most kindly allowed 
them to pass into my possession. 

And then, after a glass of home-made 
ginger wine, and a stroll through the 
old-fashioned garden—it was, I remem- 
ber, the “time of gooseberries” and 
“we plucked them as we passed’”—Mr. 
Tween took us to see the church and 
Mrs. Field’s grave, the plain and brief 
inscription, “Mary Field,” with the 
date of death, August 5, 1792, being 
just decipherable through the stains of 
time. We did not at first recognize 
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Lamb’s description of the place, for 
the pretty church, as you approach it 
from the country road, stands level 
with it, but as one passes round the 
church a quite other landscape breaks 
upon the view—the ground sloping 
away rapidly to the valley below where 
the little river, the “Ash,” wanders 
away to its junction with the Ouse—and 
as we descended the grass of the slope, 
and looked back towards the church, 
all become clear. Lovers of Elia will 
recall the lines, entitled “The Gran- 
dame,” among Lamb’s earliest verse 
(they appeared in 1797, in the volume 
of Coleridge’s Poems “to which are now 
added Poems by Charles Lamb and 
Charles Lloyd”): 


. . - On the green hill top, 

Hard by the house of Prayer, a modest 
roof, 

And not distinguished from its neigh- 
bor barn, 

Save by a slender-tapering length of 
spire, 

The Grandame sleeps: a plain stone 
barely tells 

The name and date to the chance pas- 


senger. 

For lowly born was she, and long had 
eat, 

Well-earned, the bread of service; hers 
was else 


A mounting spirit, one that entertained 

Scorn of base action, deed dishonor- 
able, 

Or aught unseemly. I remember well 

Her reverend image: I remember, too, 

With what a zeal she served her mas- 
ter’s house 

And how the prattling tongue of gar- 
rulous age 

Delighted to recount the oft-told tale, 

Or anecdote domestic. .. . 


Note in passing the influence already 
on Lamb throughout of “the Miltonic 
cadence” (and Milton was his earliest 
and his latest love), and the tender and 
loving tribute ends: 


... Better ’twere to tell 
How with a nobler zeal, and warmer 
love, 























She served her heavenly Master. I 
have seen 

That reverend form bent down with 
age and pain, 

And rankling malady: yet not for this 

Ceased she to praise her Maker, or 
withdrew 

Her trust from Him, her faith, and 
humble hope: 

So meekly had she learnt to bear her 
cross; 

For she had studied patience in the 
school 

Of Christ; much comfort she had 
thence derived, 

And was a follower of the Nazarene. 


And then, still under Mr. Tween’s 
guidance, who had known the village 
surroundings all his life, we passed on, 
not many hundred yards farther, to the 
site of Lamb’s Blakesmoor. It was 
well that we had such a guide, for 
since Lamb’s day the railway (the 
Buntingford branch of the Great East- 
ern) has passed through the parish, and 
old roads have been diverted, and old 
landmarks removed, so that the site of 
the old house, now marked by a young 
plantation, would have escaped our 
search. But now that it was pointed 
out, we could still trace by the undula- 
tions in the meadow behind that site 
where the “ample pleasure-garden” 
once “rose backwards from the house 
in triple-terraces,” and yet further 
back, the “firry wilderness, haunt of 
the squirrel and the day-long murmur- 
ing pigeon.” And again, just below 
where once the house stood, was the 
quiet pool, a backwater of the little 
river Ash, which the young Charles 
Lamb, as he tells us, had allowed his 
childish imagination (it being beyond 
his then permitted bounds) to magnify 
into some “romantic lake.” But for the 
rest, as Lamb had already mournfully 
to confess, when writing his lovely Es- 
say, in 1824, just seventy years ago, the 
“walks and windings of Blakesmoor” 
were no more, and the “plough had 
passed over his pleasant places.” So, 
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too, with the group of cottages called 
“Blenheims,” some half a mile away, 
where had lived “the fair-haired Anna” 
—cottages still upon the ground, but re- 
modelled and rebuilt perhaps often 
since. But the lovely summer day was 
there, and the same wych-elms on 
which Lamb had often gazed, and 
thought perhaps, like his friend of later 
life, and kindred humorist, Thomas 
Hood, were “close against the sky.” 
And yet one more touching discovery 
I was to make of how this Hertford- 
shire landscape had won and filled and 
possessed the affections of young 
Charles Lamb. From my own child- 
hood his early story of “Rosamund 
Gray” had always brought me—senti- 
mental, even hectic as it is, and based 
upon the essentially unwholesome 
method of Sterne and Mackenzie—a 
kind of pleasure unsupplied by any 
other romance. The scene where this 
little story was laid, if I had been 
asked on that June day, I could not 
have remembered. When I returned 
that evening, with new ideas and new 
clues working in my mind, to study 
this episode in Charles Lamb’s life, I 
opened the first pages of “Rosamund 
Gray,” and read as follows: 


It was now about a year and a half 
since old Margaret Gray had sold off 
all her effects to pay the debts of Rosa- 
mund’s father—just after the mother 
had died of a broken heart; for her hus- 
band had flied his country to hide his 
shame in a foreign land. At that pe- 
riod the old lady retired to a small cot- 
tage in the village of Widford in Hert- 
fordshire. 


And why, indeed, before that day 
should I have remembered this name, 
or had any association with it? What 
was Widford to me, or I to Widford? 
It was a mere name, perhaps one in- 
vented for the occasion, and in any 
case of no more interest than that of 
ten thousand other rural hamlets scat- 
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But henceforth, you will believe, it 
meant something more; and so did the 
fact, also to have a new significance, 
that when the brother and sister joint- 
ly wrote their “Mrs. Leicester's 
School,” the scene of that child’s book 
of stories also was laid in Hertford- 
shire, in the pretty village of Amwell, 
within an easy walk of Widford—sa- 
cred to every Londoner for the pure 
water that flows from its perennial 
springs; perhaps even dearer to Charles 
Lamb because of Izaak Walton, who, 
with Venator, met (you may remember) 
“a pack of otter-dogs of noble Mr. 
Sadler’s, upon Amwell hill,” upon that 
“fine fresh May morning” in the ‘“‘mead- 
ow, chequered with water-lilies and 
lady-smocks.” 

And so my friend and I drove back 
to Ware, and to our dinner at the little 
inn; neither of us, I remember, caring 
much to talk, but both of us very hap- 
py for the unexpected light that had 
fallen upon the story of Charles and 
Mary Lamb, and for the new charm 
that was henceforth to rest upon 
*“Blakesmoor in Hertfordshire,” and in 
Mary’s description of the same old 
mansion in “Mrs. Leicester’s School’— 
the “Twelve Caesars” ranged round the 
spacious hall, the Hogarth prints, and 
the broken battledore and shuttlecock 
“on the marble slab in the corner,” re- 
ealling the music of childish voices 
that had once echoed through it. And 
so we returned to town, myself all 
eagerness to re-write whole passages of 
my Memoir, happily still in manuscript; 
and more and more convinced of the 
soundness of Dr. Routh’s advice never 
to take one’s facts at second-hand: 
“Always verify your references!” 

It was a few years later, on another 
lovely day in summer, when, with the 
same dear friend, I first explored Mack- 
ery End inthe same county, and within 
a short walk of Wheathampstead. I 
have elsewhere furnished a few words 
of guidance for those who would make 
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the excursion for themselves. This 
evening I would rather let Elia himself 
be your guide. Let me read you—it is 
short as it is delightful—his own story 
of the pilgrimage he made thither with 
his sister (his “cousin Bridget” as he 
calls her), and his old friend and 
schoolfellow, Barron Field, then home 
from New Zealand, where he held a 
judgeship. 

{Canon Ainger here read the Essay 
“Mackery End in Hertfordshire.’’] 

And now I have been telling you of 
experiences, the first of which date 
from many years ago. I paid more 
than one visit afterwards to Widford, 
and the last time I saw Mrs. Tween 
was in 1890, when Widford Church 
having been then lately improved, and 
its “slender-tapering length of spire” 
restored to the full height which it had 
worn to the eyes of old Mrs. Field and 
her grandchildren, the Rector, Mr. 
Lockwood, kindly invited me to preach 
at the re-opening. Mrs. Tween was 
then a widow, and in the following 
year herself passed away. Only within 
this last week I read in the “Times” 
obituary the death of her sister, Mrs. 
Charles Tween (the two sisters had 
married two brothers), at the advanced 
age of 93. Neither sister left children, 
and the race of Randal Norris is at an 
end. My dear friend Davis, most gen- 
ial of antiquaries, most helpful of fel- 
low-workers, is also no more: 


All, all are gone—the old familiar faces. 

What cannot pass away is the singular 
andunique positionin literature of those 
slight Essays of Lamb’s, which alone 
provide interest, or, indeed, excuse, for 
my narrative this evening. What is it 
constitutes the virtue which gives per- 
manence to literary work of so slight, 
so apparently ephemeral a character, as 
these rambling disquisitions on matters 
so personal to the writer himself? 
What makes us not merely forgive, but 













































be perennially grateful for, these mis- 

cellaneous confidences of a London 

clerk of homely origin and prosaic oc- 

cupations? No answer can be given, 

save the undying attraction that be 

longs to the union of sincerity and 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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charm, which means purity of heart, 
and tenderness—itself gold, and turning 
to gold all it touches—the charity which 
in literature, as in life, is the grace that 
is above all graces. 





STATESMEN WHO 
The recent reconstruction of the Cabi- 
ent has not unnaturally drawn atten- 
tion to the gentlemen composing it 
from more than the merely professional 
standpoint. The Prime Minister has 
been so bitterly reproached by the Rad- 
ical Press for his successful exploiting 
of “society politics,” that it may occur 
to the philosopher of either party to ask 
himself whether indeed the age of real 
society politics be not of the past. If 
we look back to Early Victorian, and, 
earlier still, to Late Georgian days, we 
shall surely find Ministries for the most 
part composed of the leaders of society, 
who discussed the affairs of the nation 
over the hazard table, who made Cabi- 
nets in the stubbles, or repudiated 
treaties on the racecourse. If we look 
to our political leaders to-day, we shall 
find nothing of the kind. It would be 
interesting to form an opinion on the 
relative merits of these two classes of 
statesmen. There may be a mean type 
between the wealthy dilletante politi- 
cian of, say, Lord Derby’s stamp, and, 
onthe other hand, the salaried count- 
ing-house place hunter of Colonial Par- 
liaments. If there were not, most 
people would give unqualified prefer- 
ence to the former. We have, without 
a doubt, lost the statesmen of the Der- 
by calibre. Whether we have gained 
or lost over the exchange future histo- 
rians will have to say when there is a 
perspective to help clear their vision. 
But to make any sweeping statement 
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in favor of the strictly commercial 
statesman with no taste whatever for 
outdoor sport, with no hobby that takes 
him beside the river or into the woods, 
entails fallacies which are evident in 
the light of the country’s history during 
the past hundred years. 

When Mr. Andrew Lang, for whom, 
even in his querulous mood, I have a 
respect amounting almost to hero-wor- 
ship, declared in a recent Lamenta- 
tion that the present generation does 
not read, he clearly overlooked Mr. 
Ritchie. Whether that late ruler of 
our money-bags will yet send a glorious 
name down to grateful posterity by 
giving his overburdened countrymen a 
complete “Decline and Fall of the Brit- 
ish Income Tax,” it is common knowl- 
edge that Mr. Ritchie shares with Mr. 
Gibbon the taste for reading. It is per- 
haps both unfair and injudicious to at- 
tach a too great importance to the spon- 
taneous confessions in that obese quair 
of the unkingly wise and wayward, 
Who’s Who, for it must be borne in 
mind that its plan was from the first 
largely autobiographical, and the com- 
pilers have shown their good taste by 
editing these easily wrung admissions 
somewhat sparingly. Here and there, 
however, the private occupations of 
public men are such common property 
that a little emendation could hardly 
have merited resentment. To take a 
single distinguished imstance, Lord 
Rosebery, to whom no single recreation 
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is accredited, is not only one of the 
most liberal patrons of the Turf, but he 
is of late extremely keen as a yachts- 
man. A day’s shooting, too, is one 
of his delights, when his heavy engage- 
ments make it possible, and there are 
few even better known shots who can 
touch him at a bolting rabbit. 

Now, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, Mr. Ritchie may have done him- 
self less—Mr. Lang would perhaps 
say more—than justice when he owned 
only to reading. Whether he also 
shares Gibbon’s mighty contempt for 
field sports, echoes of which we find 
throughout the half-dozen modest auto- 
biographies, so lovingly collated by 
Lord Sheffield, personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Ritchie does not enable me to 
Say. With all humility, I venture to 
hope that he does not, for there would 
be something obscene in an eminent 
financier who could truthfully say with 
Gibbon—God rest his historic memory! 
—that his “top and cricket ball were 
the Dynasties of Assyria and 
Egypt”! There are in our midst 
to this day well-meaning societies 
and misguided individuals who 
would find a wealth of inspiration in 
the historian’s leaden ridicule of ath- 
letic prowess. How fine his scorn of 
“the idle progeny of Eton or Westmin- 
ster who delight to cleave the water 
with pliant arm, to urge the flying ball, 
and to chace the speed of the rolling 
circle’! How cheerful his admission 
that “A skilful fencing master could 
never communicate to my arm the 
dexterous management of foil or sword. 
The Manége or Riding House, then 
flourished under the care of M. de Mes- 
ery, a Gentleman of Lausanne; but he 
could not be proud of such a disciple 
as myself, and after the fruitless ex- 
pence and labor of five months, I 
gladly withdrew from his Equestrian 
school without an hope of being ever 
promoted to the use of stirrups or 
spurs”! How supreme the consolation 
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derived from this unfitness for bodily 
exercise, enabling him as it did to de- 
vote to his everlasting studies the time 
which is otherwise “wasted on horse- 
back by the strenuous idleness of my 
countrymen”! Cheerful comrade, as he 
was, he could not forget the joy with 
which he “exchanged a banknote of 
twenty pounds for the twenty volumes 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions.” Dust of St. Eustace! 
Such a man should have been born a 
couple of centuries later, when there 
will be no more game to kill. There 
were fields to ride over, coverts to 
shoot, stews to fish; and life could give 
him nothing better than the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions! While 
some, like Mr. Gibbon, frankly exe- 
crate sport from their youth, others 
race and game and shoot at leisure 
and repent in haste. There is at this 
moment an Englishwoman in society 
who, once a first-rate shot, a distinction 
that, even on the stool of repentance, 
she never quite allows us to forget, 
now denounces “blood-sports” from the 
public platform. So, too, Lord Ches- 
terfield, whose readiness of speech and 
writing has been allowed to atone for 
a life of consistent lewdness, was a 
rake and gamester all his life, and 
then, when he grew too deaf to sport 
any longer, proceeded to write down all 
manner of pious advice for the conduct 
of ‘his natural son. He even went fur- 
ther, for when that promising child of 
his love died before him, he adopted 
a relative, and in his last will and tes- 
tament fined him £5, to go to the 
Church, every time that he visited the 
Newmarket Races, or lost £500 in a 
day, or kept hounds or a racing stud. 
He had already, in his well-known let- 
ters, condemned horse-racing, coaching, 
and “fox-chases,” but he was deter- 
mined to enforce still more effectually 
on others a resistance of temptations 
that throughout life proved his own un- 
doing. He even, indeed, fell before 
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some others not provided against in his 
will! - 

The melancholy warnings of Mr. 
Kipling and other intermittently sane 
folk, who see in a healthy love of out- 
door sports, the sure and impending 
damnation of the British Empire, are 
variously important according to the 
rank of the offenders to whom they 
more particularly apply. A protest 
against the lionizing of flannelled fools 
and muddied oafs must obviously be 
aimed at the spectators rather than at 
the gladiators themselves. Person- 
ally, I shall always rate Mr. Kipling’s 
command of Engiish higher than his 
knowledge of sport, yet, even though it 
be his business to hurl these accusa- 
tions for the sake of effect, availing 
himself to the full, by cablegram or 
otherwise, of the hospitality of expen- 
sive columns closed to humbler bards, 
there is something to be said for his 
attitude. Sport is, in fact, a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master. Yet, when one 
hears the Ministers of to-day blamed 
for interesting themselves too closely 
in the Turf or in the golf links, it 
seems ‘high time to object that the 
Ministers of other days not inglorious 
in England’s history were far more ab- 
sorbed in such recreations. The age 
of Anne, as well as the later period of 
the three reigns covered by the Greville 
Memoirs, can hardly be said to have 
lacked those triumphs of war or those 
successes of peace which go to make 
a prosperous nation. Yet it should be 
no difficult matter, I think, to show 
that statesmen were far more generally 
sportsmen a hundred years or so ago 
than-is the case to-day. Why the ser- 
vants of the nation should be denied 
such recreations as are permitted to 
the servants of a bank, I cannot for the 
life of me understand. Yet, whenever 
there is a mishap abroad or a compli- 
cation at home, whenever there is 
some private trouble in a regiment or 
an accident to a warship, we find the 
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Opposition and comic papers full of 
protests that Mr. Balfour is too busy 
with the latest golf ball, or Mr. Wynd- 
ham too absorbed in his fox-hunting, to 
consider the affairs of the nation. Pas- 
sion o’ me! but what could these cen- 
sors have said to the famous Lord Der- 
by, of whom even ‘his friend and col- 
league, the third Lord Malmesbury, ad- 
mits that on April 27th, 1855, at a time 
when he knew his countrymen to be 
dying like flies in the Crimea, he re- 
turned to town from Newmarket so ab- 
sorbed in his racing that he had evi- 
dently not looked at a newspaper for a 
whole week, and knew nothing of what 
was going on! In another passage, 
Lord Malmesbury tells us, always with 
the same ring of genuine admiration 
for such concentration of thought, of 
Lord Derby’s keenness when shooting 
... “and woe to him,” he concludes, 
“who attempted to divert him to poli- 
tics at the time!” 

Definitions are invariably odious, but 
the words “sportsmen” and “states- 
men,” are here used in their widest 
sense. Of Lord George Bentinck, for 
instance, in his day the most public- 
spirited and most revolutionary mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club, his kinsman, 
Greville, tells us, not without a touch 
of malice towards one with whom he 
had a lasting quarrel, that he was not 
large-minded enough to make a states- 
man. 

Be this as it may, and although 
he refused office under Peel in order 
that he might give his whole and un- 
divided attention to his racing stable, 
he did not hesitate to sell every horse 
he had to his friend Mostyn when he 
saw that the Protectionist Party really 
looked to him to organize and lead it. 
It is, moreover, related of Lord George 
that even on the days on which he 
hunted in the Andover country with 
Mr. Assheton Smith’s hounds, he never 
failed to be in his place in the House 
that afternoon, a punctuality which 
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particularly endeared him to _ the 
Whips. 

A similar breadth of meaning must 
be understood by the use of the word 
“sportsman.” The most respectable 
authorities sanction intimate associa- 
tion between sport and betting. The 
inventor of Tom Brown thought it 
“pleasant to be called a gentleman- 
sSportsman—also to have a chance of 
drawing a favorite horse.” As one not 
gifted with the gambling temperament, 
who—shameful confession!—knows not 
the laws of Bridge, and who never yet 
put money on a horse without seeing 
the race run, I neither approve nor as- 
sail the betting side of sport. To me, 
sport and gambling are distinct procliv- 
ities, capable of close association, but 
also capable of divorce absolute. This 
does not prevent me remembering, 
whenever I hear a too fiery platform 
orator denounce gambling, that, of all 
monarchs, it was King Charles II. who 
forcibly suppressed gaming, in the pious 
determination to keep his subjects from 
being “lewd and dissolute.” Who, free 
from even a suspicion of disloyalty to- 
wards the throne, can fail to appreciate 
King Charles’s delicate view of the Di- 
vine Right of Kings! At the same 
time, betting is no necessary accom- 
paniment of sport, and is sometimes a 
sheer degradation. There are first- 
rate performers with rod or gun, fear- 
less riders to hounds, faultless whips, 
who never stake a shilling on the pace 
of a horse or the turn of a card. Others 
there are who would hardly know on 
which side to mount a horse, yet who 
study newspaper form with the zeal 
of astronomers following a transit or 
eclipse, fearlessly risking their money, 
but rarely troubling to visit a race- 
course. While, however, we may, if 


we like, condemn immoderate gambling, 
particularly in those of limited means, 
we ought to have the honesty to admit 
that to condemn gambling on principle 
is to condemn the spirit that wins us 
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victories in battle or in industry. If 
our acquisition of India and our annex- 
ation of the Transvaal were not huge 
gambles, what in the name of Clive 
and Kitchener were they? 

Moderation on their part must deter- 
mine our approval of sportsmen, public 
or otherwise. The advice given over 
three centuries ago by one Nicholas Cox 
might still go in frontlets between the 
sportsman’s eyes: “Make not this or 
any other recreation your daily prac- 
tice, lest your immoderate exercise 
therein bring a plague upon you rather 
than a pleasure.” If any great public 
official succeeds, much will be forgiven. 
I never see a picture of Drake’s game 
of bowls on Plymouth Hoe without 
wondering whether, had he received 
less assistance from the winds of heav- 
en and the admirals of Spain, and had 
he therefore failed to sink the enemy’s 
proud galleons, we should have heard 
quite so much about that same game 
of bowls, which he stoutly declined to 
interrupt. Putting pleasure first and 
muddling through difficulties after- 
wards is come to be regarded as the 
English manner of transacting public 
business; but if those at the helm do 
not muddle through, the pleasures are 
apt to be severely handled by others 
out of office. 

The ship of State travels faster nowa- 
days; itis no longer a sailing ship; soon, 
under its new officers, it may renounce 
even steam as obsolete. Yet even the 
most vigilant steersman of our time—in 
his temporary retirement from the 
wheelhouse he still toils amazingly— 
has his occasional relaxation in the 
hybridizing of weird orchids. Even 
Mr. Ritchie reads. Even Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Gerald Balfour golf, 
shoot, and cycle. Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, who never yet neglected his coun- 
try’s interests, is not only a really first- 
class shot and something of a fisher- 
man, but he is a fair golfer and a mas- 
ter of the national game of curling, 











having before now sandwiched a Cabi- 
net meeting between a successful day’s 
curling at Carsebreck and another at 
his own home. The late Lord Salis- 
bury often refreshed his leisure with 
researches in the laboratory, and it is 
generally conceded that, had fortune 
smiled less openly on him in the walk 
of life that circumstances prescribed, 
he would have made a distinguished 
chemist. Mr. Balfour has more than 
one hobby. I have stumbled on that 
most courteous of Ministers at grass 
in the upstairs room of the London Li- 
brary, grazing peaceably on woeful 
pastures of ancient philosophy, one leg 
flung carelessly over the arm of his 
chair, his whole attitude inspired by 
an abandon, an aloofness from the sor- 
rows of Whitehall and Westminster 
that might have turned the Contempla- 
tive Buddha green with envy. On one 
occasion—if he permits me to recall an 
episode which would have been more 
painful to myself, but for the ready tact 
with which he saved a ridiculous situ- 
ation—I even sat me down on the right 
honorable gentleman’s high hat, the 
which, with a forgetfulness of self such 
as his prophets, not to mention his hat- 
ter, must have approved, he had laid 
on a chair only momentarily vacated 
by myself in search of another book 
from the shelves. My frenzied apolo- 
gies were received with a sad smile, 
such as must have illumined the face 
of Gamaliel when teaching infidels the 
Law. Also I have seen Mr. Balfour on 
the links, playing a finer game than 
any one else out that day. Perhaps, 
on the whole, I preferred him in that 
more robust environment. 

As long as the houses of Parliament 
accommodate, more or less, twelve hun- 
dred Britons and Irishmen, many of 
them men of means, there will always 
be keen sportsmen on those benches. 
Some of our most active and zealous 
legislators to-day are devoted to sport 
in recess. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Sir 
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Edward Gray, and Mr. Sydney Buxton 
are all of them ardent anglers and dis- 
tinguished angling authors. Others 
shoot; and others, again, hunt. That 
one half of Mr. Balfour’s late Ministry 
confessed, in the album already 
named, to no single recreation, must 
not be taken too seriously, though the 
newly-constituted Cabinet includes, on 
the other hand, ex-amateur tennis and 
racquets champions, while Mr. Graham 
Murray also favors shooting, cycling, 
and golf, Mr. Arnold-Forster coasts on 
his yacht or bicycle, and Mr. Lyttelton 
played both cricket and football for his 
University. Nevertheless, if Mr. Sla- 
den and Messrs. Black had lived a cen- 
tury earlier to biograph the country’s 
political leaders, the creations of Minis- 
ters would assuredly have made more 
breezy reading than they do to-day. 
Times, measures, and men are all vast- 
ly changed from what they were when 
the profession of politics was a money- 
making gamble, when, as Sir George 
Trevelyan has said, “every noble rake 
filled his pockets from the Exchequer 
and emptied them over the hazard ta- 
ble.” We are, in short, purer nowa- 
days. Whether we are also just a 
little dull, whether all work and no 
play have done their work, is another 
question. We have thrown off the 
picturesque tyranny of kings and no- 
bles, and we have substituted the hide- 
ous despotism of trusts and strikes, so 
that the middle class groans between 
the billionaire and the unemployed. 
Still, with all the drawbacks of the 
modern life, we enjoy a measure of lib- 
erty of action which was denied to 
many in the eighteenth century. A 
fiercer light shone in those days on the 
diversions of the great; and fhe great 
were fewer in number. Had the col- 
leagues of Pitt and Castlereagh shel- 
tered themselves behind such reticence 
as is permitted to Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Cranborne, then would the gos- 
sips of Holland House and the wags of 
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White’s have been moved to hint at 
recreations too dark for honest print. 
In the Governments of the later 
Georges Ministers were for the most 
part anxious to avoid the oft-repeated 
fate of Jack, and it must. be confessed 
that many of them admirably succeed- 
ed. Of such the poet would have 
written :— 


A sportsman keen, he shoots through 
half the day, 
And, skilled at whist, devotes the night 
to play. 
~ 
A few there were who never gam- 
bled. The Elder Pitt was not a 
wealthy man, and most of his leisure 
went in gardening. The Younger Pitt 
was not only poor, but also delicate. 
Lord Bute was also a gardener rather 
than a sportsman, yet it is said that the 
spolia opima of office came to him only 
after he had been presented to Freder- 
ick, Prince of Wales, on a racecourse. 
By such devious routes does true merit 
sometimes arrive! A great English- 
man of that period to whom _ sport 
meant very little was the Duke of 


Wellington. In youth, he was too 
poor, too studious, too weakly for 
such occupations as attracted his 
wealthier, stronger and more friv- 
olous contemporaries. In later years, 
his country needed him on_ the 
battlefield, and when his part was 


played in that sphere of public activity, 
he turned, with a zeal that outran his 
talent, to another. That one with so 
many political enemies should, in -an 
age of epigram and lampoon, escape 
the imputation of every vice, was too 
much to expect; but one insinuation, to 
the effect that he gambled, stung him 
to the declaration that never in his 
whole life had he staked £20 on any 
form of hazard. If the Duke really 


made the statement here attributed to 
him, then his occasional presence in 
Crockford’s gambling hell, of which 
there is authentic record, calls for some 
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explanation. Mr. Gleig, one of the 
Duke’s most devout biographers, said 
of him that “though a bold rider and a 
fearless driver, it cannot be said that 
the Duke was either skilful in equitation 
or an expert whip. His seat when 
mounted was loose, and latterly not 
very graceful. He spared no expense 
in furnishing his stable, but somehow 
or another his horses were rarely with- 
out a fault.” An earlier period gave 
this country another great soldier, who 
has often been compared on other 
grounds with Wellington, and who like- 
wise was a sportsman, a better sports- 
man indeed, yet no gambler. Long 
before the conspiracy of circumstances 
made him King in all but name, indeed, 
while he was yet at school, Oliver 
Cromwell put field sports higher than 
book lore and delighted in football and 
cudgel play, while in his later and more 
strenuous life, he could not, had he been 
a Stuart, have taken keener pleasure in 
his hawks and his horses. His leisure 
hours, few though they were, left him 
none of that whey-faced melancholy, 
with which it has pleased his detrac- 
tors at all times to endow him. That, 
however, Was an age in which, though 
the chase might be the monopoly 
of the Court, athletic games were 
in general vogue among the peo- 
ple. There was in the seventeenth 
century more performing and less look- 
ing on than there is in the twentieth. 
To-day, twenty or thirty picked gladia- 
tors provide an afternoon’s amusement 
for twenty or thirty thousand of those 
who like to sit still while others tire 
themselves out for their diversion. On 
Sundays such exercises are altogether 
prohibited. Then, however, after Di- 
vine Service, the country folk had their 
Sunday sports on the village green, 
“the shotinge with the Standarde, shot- 
inge with the Brode Arrowe, Shot- 
inge at the Twelve Shore Prick, Shot- 
inge at the Tarthe, Leppinge for Men, 
Runninge for Men, Wrastlinge, Throw- 

















inge the Sledge, and Pytchinge the 
Barre.” This reads like a prehistoric 
peep at the ’Varsity Sports of other 
days, and it was doubtless primitive; 
but such an outdoor ordering of the 
Sunday may from some standpoints 
have been preferable to the indoor in- 
toxication in general favor on Sunday 
afternoons to-day. As an even closer 
parallel with the Iron Duke, some have 
recognized a prototype to-day, an un- 
flinching general who sets little store 
by sport, putting his profession above 
every other joy of life. 

Contrasted with that of our own lead- 
ers, the devotion of many Georgian and 
Early Victorian statesmen to the Turf 
and other sports was so passionate as 
to make it remarkable that any work 
was achieved at all. Possibly, men 
were harder in those days, harder work- 
ers and harder players. That intelli- 
gent public servants of our generation 
are less addicted to gambling than were 
their predecessors, few will regret, for, 
as has already been indicated, a heavy 
gambler is not necessarily a good 
sportsman. “Gambling, in all its forms,” 
says Sir George Trevelyan, “was then 
rather a profession than a pastime to 
the leaders ef the London world. Trite 
and sordid details of the racing stables, 
and the bill-discounter’s back parlor, 
perpetually filled their thoughts, and ex- 
ercised their pens, to the exclusion of 
worthier and more varied themes.” 
Again, that prince of triflers, Horace 
Walpole, tells us how Lord Stavordale, 
then a minor, lost eleven thousand sov- 
ereigns one Tuesday, and recovered the 
whole sum “by one great hand at haz- 
ard.” Walpole himself played at Lady 
Hertford’s and lost fifty-six guineas 
before he had time to say an Ave 
Maria! The terrible de Ros card scan- 
dal, which filled London society with 
consternation only a few years before 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, 
was in its way worse than anything 
chronicled before or since. For the 
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Premier Baron of the Realm to be con- 
victed of cheating at play was bad 
enough. What is of greater importance, 


perhaps, in the study of society 
morals at that time was the cool 
admission of one witness that he had 
lately won a sum of £35,000 at play. 
Surely, our more intelligent folk have 
outgrown such follies. From the polite 
circles of Pesth or Vienna lurid histo- 
ries of mad gambling may still reach us 
to-day; in a mild way it may be ob- 
jected that some of our own young 
ladies prefer Bridge to Beethoven; but 
such disgusting episodes as once were 
common in Belgravia are no longer an 
advertised feature of smart life. 

Let us pass, however, to the recrea- 
tions of political leaders under the 
Georges, or in the periods immediately 
preceding and following those hundred 
years of wars abroad and reforms at 
home. Some of our Ministers to-day 
seem to have become infected with the 
American microbe of overwork, yet a 
few of them, thank goodness, still have 
their lighter moods. That they devote 
too much time to their sport, however, 
is a base libel. Compared with the 
statesmen of a century ago, they do not 
know the meaning of leisure. It is 
the same with the kings of to-day. 
When the English Edwards of six cen- 
turies ago went campaigning in France, 
they always took their hounds and 
hawks for sport in the intervals of 
pitched battles. The Duke of Welling- 
ton and other British staff officers did 
so even as lately as the war in the 
Peninsula. We heard certain criti- 
cisms of the officers’ appointments in 
the recent campaign in South Africa, 
but was there any suggestion of taking 
out a pack of hounds? Yet the splen- 
did campaigning and brilliant oratory 
of Georgian times seem to have suffered 
little from the sporting proclivities of 
their soldiers and statesmen. 

Whether one can conscientiously go 
the length of admiring that extreme 
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degree of mental detachment from the 
business of life, which, as has already 
been mentioned, was characteristic of 
the great Lord Derby, or whether per- 
haps the principle calls for a little mod- 
eration, certain it is that some of the 
greatest, or at any rate most success- 
ful, men of the past have been pos- 
sessed of it. Of Charles James Fox, 
for instance, it is related that during 
his tour in Switzerland and Italy, just 
before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, of which he was so ardent 
an admirer in its early stages, his mind 
was so effectually divorced from his 
country’s fortunes at a critical juncture 
that he only once looked at an English 
news-sheet, and that was to see in the 
racing intelligence whether he had won 
a bet. A lesser man than Fox, yet 
one to whom all students of that period 
and a later are immeasurably indebted, 
Mr. Greville to wit, was likewise pas- 
sionately addicted to horse racing, and 
he also enjoyed that oblivion of sterner 
matters that some might envy. “I 
know nothing,” is his entry during 
‘April, 1835, “of politics, but from news- 
papers and my letters; racing and 
hawking are my present occupations.” 
Times and again he deplored his own 
craze for betting, but the racing blood 
of the Warwicks and Portlands proved 
too strong for the most virtuous reso- 
lutions. As a healthier instance of his 
pleasures, however, Greville must have 
been no mean shot, for on one occasion, 
with one other gun, he bagged forty-one 
pheasants, seventy-four hares, twenty- 
four rabbits, eight woodcock, and eight 
partridges, a pretty bag for two guns 
even with modern weapons of the lat- 
est pattern, but with the tedious muz- 
zle-loaders of those days something 
above the average. 

The sporting enthusiasm of the great 
Premier of the ’fifties, whose grand- 
father had given his name to the most 
classic fixture in the Racing Calendar, 
has already been noticed. The wealth 
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which his father spent in stocking a 
menagerie he lavished on his stables. 
When he was yet Lord Stanley, and 
nearly twenty years before he succeed- 
ed to the earldom, Greville describes 
him—it was at Epsom, in 1833—as 
“having no thoughts but for the Turf, 
full of the horses, interest in the lot- 
tery ...” while at a still earlier pe- 
riod, at Goodwood, he found him “ab- 
sorbed in racing, billiards and what 
not.” In one of his letters to Lord 
Malmesbury he announced his inten- 
tion of asking “Dizzy and some of our 
political friends ...so as to mix a 
little shooting with our politics. .. .” 
Judging from some other letters in that 
voluminous correspondence, the admix- 
ture of shooting and politics was con- 
ducted on the same lines as in certain 
quarters finds favor in the admixture 
of alcohol and water. There was a 
good deal of shooting, and there was 
very little politics. Only a fortnight 
after the death of Palmerston, for in- 
stance, he sends Lord Malmesbury a 
long account of a couple of days’ 
pheasant shooting that he had given 
the Prince of Wales (H.M. the King), 
at Knowsley; and it was quite as an 
afterthought that he concludes: “And 
now a word or two upon political mat- 
ters.” His description of what fol- 
lows as “a word or two,” is very happy 
and accurate. 

Yet if “the Rupert of Debate,” that 
versatile statesman who made so labo- 
rious a translation of Homer’s “Iliad” 
that the crown of Greece held no at- 
traction for his son, sometimes seemed 
to put his pheasant covers before his 
country, it does not appear that on the 
whole he served that country ill. Of 
one closely associated with him in 
championing the Reform Bill, it has 
been said that he was “fond of field 
sports, but enjoying everything in mod- 
eration and making every other occu- 
pation subordinate to the discharge of 
those duties to his country.” Yet we 
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may believe that, paragon as Lord carried a gun long after his eyesight 
Spencer may have been, the Recording began to trouble him; and Lord 
Angel has set as bright a mark against Malmesbury credits him with one of 
the services of the Lord of Knowsley. the only Lesser bustard ever shot at 
It is not uninteresting to note that his Heron Court. I noticed this bird in 
great-grandson, who has lately joined the admirable collection there, in which 
the Cabinet as Postmaster-General, is the present Earl takes the keenest in- 
a member of the Jockey Club, and _ terest. 
otherwise maintains all the best sport- If Palmerston raced for the love of 
ing traditions of a great house. horses, Fox did so, confessedly, for the 
The ideal political sportsman, how- love of gambling. This hereditary 
ever, of that age was Palmerston. mania had been carefully fostered by a 
While always to the fore in the hunting pernicious training, for his father took 
field, always keen in coverts or among him from Eton to a very different 
the roots, always an enthusiast, albeit school, and taught him all the vices 
a terrible fluker, in the billiard-room, that could be learnt for the asking at 
Palmerston never neglected his duty, Spa. Such an education could hardly 
never gave his thoughts to the trials of fail of its purpose, and Fox was a 
his horses before he had done with the ready pupil. In the year 1781 alone he 
foreign treaties to which he had to is credited with having won or lost, 
pledge his Sovereign. His endurance and chiefly lost, so huge a sum as 
in the saddle was proverbial, even in £100,000. Yet he lost always like a 
a generation when horsemanship had gentleman, and his failures on the race- 
not given place to petrol. When near- courses or in the gambling hells of two 
ly seventy-seven years of age, he rode capitals never affected his equable tem- 
to Harrow and back in a downpour of per. Nor did he wholly neglect more 
rain. Almost the whole of his eightieth wholesome sport. He hunted and 
birthday was spent in the saddle. It played cricket and swam better than 
is also on record that during a wet most. He shot all his life, and only 
day’s hunting at Compiégne Palmerston aq year before his early death his gun 
was the only man not swaddled in wa- burst and wounded him severely in the 
terproof. The Emperor remonstrated hand. Of his prowess as a _ tennis 
that he would get wet, whereupon the player, Sir George Trevelyan says that 
statesman jauntily replied that noth- it endured “after he was well on in 
ing would go through a red coat. Some, years, and of a bulk proportioned to 
better informed than their fellows, have his weight in the balance of political 
sought to read into this retort a politi- power; and when an admiring specta- 
cal meaning; but, surely, Palmerston tor asked him how he contrived to re- 
meant nothing beyond what he said turn so many of the difficult balls, ‘It 
that the average pink hunting coat jis,’ he -eplied, ‘because I am a very 
keeps out most of the rain. Bodily ex- painstaking man.’” 
ercise was a religion with Palmerston. It is curious to reflect that, even with 
Of horses he was passionately fond, thefargreaterrailway facilitiesof to-day, 
racing, breeding, training, but rarely the hunting field seems less attractive 
betting. He only once got a place in to busy men of State than it was then. 
the Derby, but he won the Cesarewitch Lord Beaconsfield was, I think, the last 
and Ascot Stakes. His luck in bil- hunting Prime Minister, though not 
liards has been mentioned, and he also even did his enthusiasm or indifference 
had at the card table more luck than to the proprieties of dress lead him to 
keenness. He was @ fine shot, and sit in his place the same afternoon, 
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like Lord George Bentinck, with a coat 
loosely thrown over his pink. It may 
be that this fondness for hunting has 
been to some extent cooled by the in- 
crease of wire, for few men with du- 
ties to their constitutents would risk 
their necks in the wired countries of 
to-day. That a sport which gave such 
opportunities for appearing to advan- 
tage before his fellows, particularly 
his fellows of the opposite sex, 
as hunting should have appealed to 
Disraeli, will excite no surprise. On 
one occasion only does ‘he confess to 
having disregarded the rigueur of cos- 
tume, and even then he was not ill- 
pleased with himself on other grounds, 
“Hunted the other day,” we find in one 
of his letters, “with Sir H. Smythe’s 
hounds, and though not in pink was 
the best mounted man in the field, rid- 
ing an Arabian mare, which I nearly 
killed—a run of thirty miles, and I 
stopped at nothing.” Sir H. Smythe 
hunted in those days a more or less 
private pack over not particularly easy 
country on the rougher side of the 
Shropshire, and if Disraeli really 
stopped at nothing, he must have rid- 
den that Arabian somewhat hard. Still, 
it was the fashion then to ride hunters 
more cruelly than nowadays, with the 
result that deaths in the field were far 
more frequent. Disraeli was not a pro- 
ficient at ball games. He wrote home 
to his father during his tour in South- 
ern Europe of his having assured a 
young rifleman at Malta that he had 
never thrown a ball in his life; and the 
same letter gives evidence of his indif- 
ference to billiards, racquets, cards and 
horse racing. 

Sir Robert Peel, who was in the Min- 
istry when Beaconsfield was but eight 
years of age, was a more passionate 
follower of hounds. Even before the 
fall from his horse which ended his 
life, his hunting career had come to 
an untimely end, for he sold all his 
horses, not, like Lord George Bentinck, 
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in order to devote more time to politics, 
but because some Protectionist farmers 
had insultingly warned him off their 
land. That fox-hunting exists only by 
courtesy of the farmer is an incontro- 
vertible maxim, but political feeling is 
searcely a fair basis for disagreement. 
Still, although the farmers of England 
had certainly no cause to love the man 
whom they regarded as their undoer, 
Peel, on his side, was a notoriously hot- 
tempered man, as witness his challenge 
to O’Connell and Disraeli; and it seems 
more probable that he was _ too 
quick to take umbrage at what was 
merely bucolic chaff. Greville, in his 
Memoirs, draws a not inapt parallel be- 
tween the fallen statesman’s one-time 
hobby and the brutality with which 
his opponents afterwards hunted him 
in the House like a fox. .. . “and they 
are eager to run him down and kill 
him in the open.” 

Reference has been made to the Me- 
moirs of the third Earl of Malmesbury, 
who, as Foreign Secretary, rendered 
services almost as distinguished as 
those of his grandfather in the Em- 
bassies of which in his day he had 
charge. In both wealth and opportu- 
nities he was less favored than his 
friend, Lord Derby, but he did not yield 
to him in enthusiasm. The whole of 
his childhood and his winters through- 
out life were passed in a district of 
Hampshire which, still famous for its 
salmon fisheries, was then, in addition, 
a very famous haunt for wildfowl; and 
I have already referred to the splendid 
collection of birds at Heron Court, shot 
in the neighborhood, to which his gun 
and his father’s made the chief contri- 
butions. Lord Malmesbury was in- 
deed an interesting link between the 
sport of three reigns, almost of two 
centuries. He died only fifteen years 
ago, yet he remembered having shot, 
in the year 1826, an old blackcock on 
land where now stands a, church in the 
heart of a town with 50,000 inhabi- 





























tants! He also remembered having 
been offered, in 1832, the entire sport- 
ing rights of the Isle of Harris—grouse, 
salmon, and deer—for a total rent of 
£25, and one wonders what Mr. Lum- 
ley and his brother auctioneers would 
say to an offer of less than as many hun- 
dreds to-day! Hisfather, the second Earl, 
avery remarkable man, who eschewed 
public life, although in his younger 
days a member of the House of Com- 
mons and the holder of minor Govern- 
ment posts, had also been a keen gun- 
ner, and kept a model shooting diary 
and game book, recording every shot 
fired by him during forty years of sport 
and country life. This extraordinary 
document, which is in four volumes, 
excited the admiration of Lord Bea- 
consfield, and the present Lord Malmes- 
bury has been good enough to place 
these and other records at my disposal. 
The Shooting Journals, all kept in a 
beautiful handwriting, would afford 
fascinating reading for a month. In 
addition to the minute record of the 
writer’s sport, the volumes teem with 
quaint and interesting observations on 
the condition of the estate, as well as 
with amazing statistical summaries and 
analyses of the powder and shot he 
had expended, the miles he had walked, 
the hours he had been out between the 
years 1798—1840. I have seen, at Heron 
Court, the continuation of these shoot- 
ing journals down to the present year, 
and they certainly furnish a valuable 
and unique history of a century’s sport 
and bird life in that part of Hamp- 
shire. 

Lord Malmesbury himself found most 
of his sport in this island. For fifteen 
seasons in succession he stalked his 
deer and killed his salmon at Achna- 
carry, in the Highlands; and he must 
have been a good fisherman, for he 
once landed his seventeen Tweed sal- 
mon in one day. Although, chiefly in 
answer to social demands, he shot his 
1 §t. Peter’s Church, Bournemouth. 
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pheasants at Knowsley and Blenheim, 
and his driven partridge at Benacre, 
his first love was wildfowling on the 
banks of Moors Water, close to his 


home. The weather seemed never too 
hard for him, and he cared nothing for 
accident or discomfort. He was badly 
shot in the face in 1864, and had to 
keep his room for some days, but he 
was soon shooting again. In 1867, we 
find him out on a bitter January day, 
with the thermometer as low as 9° F. 
He must have been as ready with the 
gun as he was with the rod. Four 
swans in one day and thirty-twoin one 
winter are no mean total with the guns 
of that period, while a bag of a hundred 
and sixty-six teal to three guns, in the 
winter of 1853, is probably a record. 
He shot geese and gadwell in Italy; he 
caught trout with a borrowed rod in a 
purling little stream of the Vosges. 
Even otter-hunting, of which that early 
riser, St. Vitus, should be the patron 
saint, attracted this versatile sportsman 
when there was nothing better; and he 
cheerfully records having gone out 
with Mr. Grantley-Berkeley’s otter- 
hounds (September 2nd, 1840), “which, 
although we did not kill, was very 
amusing in that wild country.” This 
recalls the equally candid admission of 
that most famous of Devon’s sporting 
parsons, Mr. Russell, that he had in his 
first season walked over three thousand 
miles without finding an otter and that 
he might as well have looked for a 
moose! 

Enough has perhaps been said to 
show that the Ministers of a century 
ago were more wrapped up in sport 
than, for all that may be said to the 
contrary, those of to-day. The age of 
Anne might have given material for 
the same comparison. Godolphin loved 
horse racing and kept a house at New- 
market. Yet, as he was both poor and 
honest, he could not have gambled on 
any great scale. The more economic 
game of chess was his chief relaxa- 
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tion; and he was no fisherman, there 
being no more than metaphor in the 
vindictive lines of Swift which run:— 


A place was fastened to the hook, 
And many score of gudgeons took; 
Yet still so happy was his fate, 

He caught his fish and saved his bate. 


Robert Harley was no sportsman, but 
preferred the society of literary cro- 
nies. Yet his indifference to sport was 
no fault of his father’s, who had evi- 
dently planned that his early training 
should fit him for bodily exercise. In 
a letter to his wife in 1680, when his 
son was nineteen years of age, we find 
him writing:—“Monsieur Foubert, who 
for his religion was driven out of 
France, has set up an Academy near 
the Haymarket for riding, fencing, 


dancing, handling arms, and mathe- 
matics. He is greatly commended, 
and has divers persons of quality. 


I was with him and like him very well, 
so that if you dislike not I would have 
Robin spend some time there,” 

A less reputable supporter of the 
Turf in those days was the Duke of 
Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who died a drunkard and a traitor in 
a Spanish convent. Seventy years 
after his miserable ending, another 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Car- 
lisle, writes of himself that he rose at 
six, was in the saddle till breakfast, 
played cricket till dinner, and danced 
all the evening. It is perhaps permit- 
ted to wonder where the duties of the 
Lord Lieutenancy came in! 

The bitter tirades of “Junius” throw 
fierce light on the gambling and ex- 
travagance of two contemporary po- 
litical Dukes. That prince of invec- 


tive declares that the Duke of Bedford 
of his day was horsewhipped on a race- 
course, and that he should have been 
forbidden by his own honor to mix 
“his private pleasures or conversation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, 
gladiators, or buffoons.” 


As a more 
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agreeable memory of his racing career, 
We may recall his having three times 
won the Oaks. Still more successful 
was the Duke of Grafton, the pet vic- 
tim of “Junius’s” gall, for he thrice won 
the Derby (though never, like Lord 
Rosebery, when in office), and the Oaks 
on no fewer than nine occasions! “Ju- 
nius” writes, with evident delight, that 
the Duke came into office as a young 
nobleman already ruined by play, and 
that the pension of £500 a year which 
he obtained for Sir John Moore was no 
more than an acquittance of favors on 
the Turf! Walpole says of the Duke’s 
love of racing that he thought the 
world should be postponed to a horse 
race. 


I do not for one moment wish to im- 
pute frivolity to our statesmen, where 
I am persuaded none exists, but it must 
be admitted that, for all we hear about 
the personal inquisition of the Press, 
there is far more private liberty in 1903 
than there was in 1803. The age has 
neither Swift nor Francis to drag the 
domestic moments ef Ministers of the 
Crown into public ridicule. Even if 
such lampoons as theirs were written, 
they would not find accommodation in 
any of our papers, which are never very 
scurrilous and never very amusing. The 
libel laws, as yet unreformed by Major 
Rasch and his friends, have killed wit 
by making it too costly an exercise. 
Yet it is not all the lack of satirists. 
The lack of material must also be taken 
into account. We live in an age of 
woundily serious statesmen. Were 
they more like the men of a hundred 
years back, perhaps the newspapers 
might relax a little of their careful 
gravity. They would then provide bet- 
ter reading. Perhaps, also, the affairs 
of the country might be in a worse 
way. In short, we are dull, but we wax 
fat. In time we may even evolve that 
wrapt and somewhat forbidding cast of 
countenance that popular magazines 














teach us to associate with American 
kings of finance. Frivolity is banished. 
How can men have time for it who 
are always talking politics to their fel- 
lows at Westminster, or campaigning 
with their supporters all round the 
country! Their work is their pastime. 
They may be—many of them are— 
duller dogs than “dull-brain’d Bucking- 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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ham,” but they care not. Rather is 
their inspiration drawn from Shake- 
speare:— 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to 
work! 


So they go to the other extreme. 
F. G. Aflalo. 





THE WOODPECKER. 


“Eh dear,” groaned John Barnes to 
himself, as he threaded his way 
through the greasy Liverpool streets, 
“I wouldn’t live in town, no, not for a 
thousand pound a year! A body can 
scarce breathe, and the smudge and 
the dirt and the smells and all—and 
the folks wi’ their foul clothes and 
their faces all mucked over!” 

Words failed him at this juncture, 
and he summed up the remainder of 
his strictures in a tremendous shake of 
the head. 

“Well, come, here’s the office at last. 
It beats me how Mr. Smart can choose 
for to live in such a place—to pass so 
much of his time there, anyway. ’Tis 
a wonder they lawyer folks can’t do 
their business in the country; and Mr. 
Smart that rich, and never a chick nor 
child to leave his brass to. I'd have 
a nice little place, J know, wi’ a two- 
three cows and that, and a few pigs 
and some fowls; but town, town, town, 
all day and all night—if Mr. Smart 
weren’t a lawyer I could think him a 
bit of a fool!” 

He was halfway up the second flight 
of stairs by this time—the broad, grimy 
stone stairs that led to the lawyer’s 
office; stairs that had been polished by 
the feet of generations of clerks and 
clients. Others besides Mr. Smart had 
chambers in the great murky building; 
an auctioneer, an estate valuer, an in- 





surance agent, were among a few of 
the busy men who tenanted these 
premises, 

John Barnes shook his head again 
when he paused at length outside the 
door on which Mr. Smart’s name was 
duly set forth. 

Before ringing the bell he dusted his 
coat carefully, pulled up his collar, and 
removed his hat. He felt unaccounta- 
bly nervous, though he had come to 
execute, and not to receive justice. He 
intended, in fact, to speak out his mind 
pretty plainly to Mr. Smart concerning 
a pigsty, long promised by the propri- 
etor of the estate of which the lawyer 
was agent, but not yet erected. A 
promise was a promise, and a pigsty 
was a pigsty; but that there tumble- 
down cot at home was not fit to shelter 
and self-respecting porker. John reck- 
oned Mr. Smart wouldn’t have much 
to say for himself; nevertheless, what 
with the streets and what with the 
stairs, he felt unaccountably confused. 
At last, however, he made up his mind 
to sound the bell, and after passing 
through the outer office, and being well 
stared at by the various clerks, he 
found himself in Mr. Smart’s private 
room. 

“The boss will be in soon,” remarked 
the pert youth who conducted him; 
“he’s just stepped out for lunch.” 
“Right!” said John, depositing his 
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hat on the nearest chair and falling 
into an easy attitude with his hands 
behind him. 

“Sit down if you like,” said the office- 
boy condescendingly, as he surveyed the 
burly countryman. 

“Nay, I'll stand, thank ye,” said John; 
and then he pursed up his lips as 
though prepared to whistle, and suf- 
fered his eyes to roam round the ceiling 
in a manner intended to convey the im- 
pression that he was entirely happy 
and at his ease. 

The boy withdrew, and John imme- 
diately brought down his eyes to the 
walls, which were covered with plans 
and maps, to the writing-table with its 
neat piles of docketed papers, to the 
noble array of safes and tin boxes, and 
to the rest of the paraphernalia com- 
mon to such a place. ‘ 

“T-h-o-r-n- Thornleigh estate,” he 
spelt out, staring at one of the white- 
lettered cases nearest to him. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if there were sum- 
mat about my pigsty in yon. Squire, 
he gave his word, and Mr. Smart, he 
wrote it down, and naught’s been 
done.” 

The memory of his injuries restored 
his self-possession; he drew his brows 
together and looked about him more 
fiercely, and all at once a curious little 
sound fell upon his ear. 


Tap—tap—tap. ... Tap—tap.... Tap 
—tap—tap—tap. 

“Whatever can that be?’ thought 
Jobu, 


There was a partly opened door to. 


his right, immediately behind the high- 
backed chair presumably usually occu- 
pied by the lawyer, but fenced off by a 
screen so that no one could see whither 
it led. The sound seemed to proceed 


from this direction. 
Tap—tap—tap—tap. . 
Tap—tap—tap. 
It was a curious, sharp, clicking noise, 
accompanied every now and then by 
the single note of a little bell. 


. . Tap—tap.... 
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John was still lost in wonderment 
when the lawyer entered—a burly, griz- 
zled little man, with a good-humored 
face and a kindly eye. 

“Ha, John Barnes! Morning, John. 
It’s the pigsty, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Mr. Smart, it is the pigsty. I 
can’t wait no longer for it, and the sow 
she can’t wait, poor beast; and Squire, 
he said——” 

“Yes, I know, I know; we’ve been so 
busy, you see, John; but I haven’t for- 
gotten you; I meant to look you up on 
Monday, when I am coming out your 
way.” 

“Well, I reckoned I’d look you up, Mr. 
Smart. I had to come to town about 
some seed potatoes,and Isays to myself, 
says I, ‘I’ll go and see if Mr. Smart’s 
alive. He can scarce be alive,’ I says, 
‘else he’d ha’ given me a thought afore 
now.’ I’m glad to find gou’re still in 
this world, Mr. Smart.” 

It was a somewhat ponderous 
joke, but John perpetrated it with a 
vast amount of ecstatic chuckling, and 
Mr. Smart laughed too. 

“Well, it’s all right. I needn’t go up 


_to your place myself on Monday, but 


rll send the masons—will that 
do?” 

“Ah, that'll do,’ replied John, nod- 
ding; “’twill do very well, that will. 
I’ll expect them, Mr. Smart.” 

He was turning to leave the room 
when the tapping, which had ceased 
during the interview, began again with 
renewed vigor; he wheeled round, his 
honest, sunburnt face astir with curi- 
osity. 

“Mr. Smart, if I might make so bold 
as to ax, whatever is that tappin’ 
sound yon? I’ve been listenin’ to it 
twenty minutes and more. Tap—tap— 
tap—tap, and then ding, and then tap— 
tap—tap—tap again.” 

“Why, that’s a typewriter, John,” re- 
sponded the lawyer. “Have you never 
heard of a typewriter?’ 

“What make o’ writer, might that 




















be?” inquired the countryman, looking 
much mystified. 

“T’ll show you if you like. May we 
come in for a moment, Jessie? Mr. 
Barnes has never seen a machine like 
yours.” 

“Come in, sir, certainly,” said a voice 
—a very sweet woman’s voice—and the 
tapping immediately ceased. 

The young farmer, with a somewhat 
awestruck expression, followed Mr. 
Smart round the screen and through 
the doorway into a room so small 
that nearly all the available space 
was occupied by a table and a 
chair. Set forth upon this table was 
an odd-looking object, the like of which 
John had never before beheld; and 
seated in the chair was a little woman 
—or rather girl—with a pretty pale face, 
and eyes that were both bright and 
soft. What would have most forcibly 
struck the beholder, however, was her 
hair, which was very abundant, and of 
so warm a gold that it might positively 
be said to radiate sunshine; it rose up 
from the pale serene forehead like a 
ruddy nimbus. 

She bowed smilingly to the old gen- 
tleman, but made no attempt to rise. 

“Show Mr. Barnes how the machine 
works, Jessie,” said Mr. Smart. 

The girl’s fingers flew over the keys, 
and John now discovered how the tap- 
ping was produced, 

“It’s very easy,” said the girl. 
like the work very much.” 

She withdrew the slip of paper from 
the roller and handed it to Jobn, 
whose amazement knew no bounds. 

“My word! my word!” he cried ec- 
statically. “I never see anything so 
clever! It’s wrote the very words 
you’ve been saying—the very self-same 
words, and that quick! If I was to go 
and write ’em wi’ a pen it ’ud take me 
best part of an hour. Ah! that it 
would. It’s—it’s more like witch- 
craft nor anything else. I can’t for the 
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life of me see how it’s done.” 
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“Oh, I’ll soon show you,” said Jessie, 


laughing too. “You see, every time you 
‘press a letter the corresponding one 
drops into its place. I'll write your 
name if you like—Barnes, isn’t it?” 

“John Barnes,” cried the proprietor 
of that title, eagerly; he bent down as 
the nimble fingers again flitted over the 
keys. “Why, them letters is all mixed 
up every way; I can’t think how you 
contrive to pick ’em out.”  . 

Jessie tilted back the carriage and 
showed John his own name neatly em- 
blazoned in the midst of a garland of 
flourishes. 

Barnes was almost stupefied, and 
stood for several seconds clicking his 
tongue before he could find words 
wherein to convey his admiration. 
When he did at length recover speech, 
it was evident that he considered the 
performance entirely due to Jessie’s 
own extraordinary cleverness, and in 
no way to the ingenious contrivance 
which she manipulated. 

“Why, it’s like print,” he remarked, 
after exhausting himself in eulogy of 
her speed and dexterity; “just the very 
same as print. I always thought it 
took a man to make print—a good few 
men it takes to make newspaper print, 
I reckon. And this here little lass just 
goes tap—tap—tap—tap wi’ they little 
small fingers of hers, and out it pops 
as clear as any newspaper. John 
Barnes! And ornymented beautiful. 
I'd like to keep that there, miss, if you 
haven’t no objections.” 

With a gay little laugh Jessie re- 
moved the paper, and taking up a pair 
of scissors that lay beside her, folded 
and cut it into a neat square. 

“There, that will do for a visiting- 
card,” she said as she handed it to 
him; “next time you go to call on any- 
body, and they are not at home, you 
can leave that, Mr. Barnes.” 

The lawyer was called away at this 
juncture, and went into the adjoining 
room, leaving John carefully stowing 
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away his newly acquired treasure in 
his pocket-book. 

“Nay, I’ll not leave it nowheres,” said 
John, as he restored this receptacle to 
his pocket. “I’ll keep it—ah! sure I 
will. Ill keep it, and maybe have it 
framed. I never see such a thing.” 

He paused, gazing at her with a 
smile that was half sheepish, half hu- 
morous. 

“lm thinkin’ of summat,” he re- 
marked. “I’m thinkin’ you’re like sum- 
mat, but maybe you’d be vexed if I 
was to tell ye.” 

The little creature flushed up and 
stiffened for a moment, but presently 
relaxed, the kindliness of John’s face 
disarming her. 

“What is it?” she said. 

“Why, you see,” said Barnes, grow- 
ing very red, but still smiling broadly, 
“there’s the tappin’, ye know—tap, tap, 
tap—and there’s the bright eyes—mean- 
in’ no offence, miss—and there’s the 
little head turnin’ this way and that; 
and there’s the——”’ Here he paused, 
hesitated, and finally, with a shout of 
laughter, brought out the words— 
“there’s the crest!” He pointedly sig- 
nificantly to the girl’s fluffy hair. 
“When I heard ye and when I seed ye 
I couldn’t for the life o’ me help think- 
ing it. You’re like a woodpecker, 
miss.” 

Jessie had grown very pink again, 
and looked at him, uncertain whether 
to be amused or offended. 

“And what is a woodpecker?” said 
she. 

“Eh dear, to think on’t! Haven’t ye 
never heard tell of a woodpecker? It’s 
a bird—a little bird that runs up and 
down the trees peckin’ at the bark. 
Don’t ye know the woodpecker tap- 
pin’ ?”? 

“Yes, to be sure,” returned she, con- 
fusedly. “I forget for a moment. But 


you see I know nothing about birds, 
except birds in cages. 
been to the country.” 


I have never 


“Never been to the country!” ejacu- 
lated Barnes; “and ye don’t know noth- 
in’ about birds! Why, ye look just 
same as a bird yourself—and so quick 
and that! I reckon you could fly like 
one.” 

Jessie shook her head rather mourn- 
fully. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Barnes, I could not 
fly—I cannot even walk.” 

John’s jaw dropped, and he became 
mute with consternation and compas- 
sion. 

“I have never walked since I was 
quite a little child,” went on Jessie 
more cheerfully. “But I can do a 
great deal with my hands, so that 
makes up for it. I am thankful to be 
able to help father a little. He is get- 
ting so old now, and a bit muddled in 
the head, and the office work tries him. 
He used to be one of Mr. Smart’s 
clerks. It was Mr. Smart’s idea that I 
should learn the typewriting, and he 
says I am very useful to him. He is 
so kind, you can’t think. Father 
brings me here in the morning, and 
helps me upstairs before anyone is 
about, and I sit here so quiet and snug 
all day, and no one bothers me. I 
think myself very lucky and very hap- 
py.” 

“Well, Barnes, have you’ seen all 
that’s to be seen in there?” called out 
Mr. Smart from the next room. 

“I reckon I ought to be going,” said 
John, unwillingly. “I’m awful pleased 
to ha’ met ye, Miss——” He paused, 
gazing at her with a queer, dubious ex- 
pression; “it does seem a strange thing 
as you haven’t never been to the coun- 
try. Eh, I do think a breath o’ coun- 
try air would do ye a deal o’ good—a 
deal o’ good it would. It seems a pity 
as ye don’t know summat about birds. 
And flowers, now—have ye never seen 
the flowers growin’?”’ 

Jessie laughed. 

“T’ve seen them growing in pots,” she 
said, “and in the park sometimes, when 
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father was stronger and able to take 
me out in the bath-chair.” 

“Town flowers!” ejaculated Barnes 
contemptuously. “I don’t think naught 
o’ town flowers, all smudge and smuts 
and that——” 

“Well, Barnes?” said Mr. Smart in- 
terrogatively, appearing at the open 
door. “I can’t have you taking up any 
more of Miss Foster’s time; she mustn’t 
work too late in the evening, or her 
father will be grumbling.” 

Barnes, with an awkward sideways 
nod, followed the lawyer out of the 
room, pausing, however, in the adjoin- 
ing one to gaze questioningly at the 
old man. After a minute, jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder, he remarked, 
still with an inquiring look: “Well, I’ve 
seen summat to-day—I have that.” 

“You’ve seen a very brave girl,” said 
Mr. Smart. “That little creature, who 
has nothing to depend on but her clever 
head and her active fingers, is practical- 
ly the bread-winner. Her poor old father 
is fit for nothing now; of course I make 
out little jobs for him occasionally, but 
I have to be very careful. They are 
both as proud as Lucifer. I wanted 
to pension him, but he wouldn’t hear 
of it, and neither would she; so I—well, 
he imagines he is of use to me still, 
and the daughter fully earns her sal- 
ary.” 

“It don’t seem right,” said John gruf- 
fly. “That there bit of a thing didn’t 
ought to be workin’, an’ she lame an’ 
all!” 

“I think she would die if she didn’t 
work,” said the other; “it is the truest 
kindness to put employment in her 
way. She has no one in the world to 
depend upon but herself—her poor old 
father is now a burden to her; yet the 
way these two apparently helpless folk 
manage to help each other is beautiful. 
She has the brains and the nimble 
fingers, and he, muddled old creature 
though he is, has still got the use of 
his legs. You should see her going the 
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rounds of their own little place of a 
morning, supported, almost carried by 
the old man, and making good use of 
her duster; then he sweeps and she di- 
rects. But now, positively, my good 


John, you must take yourself off! You 
coumtry folk think you can take up as 
much of a busy man’s time as you 
like. Good day. I'll see about the 
pigsty.” 

As John made his way down the 
dingy stone steps he thought of the 
two figures who painfully toiled up and 
down them every day, and when he 
reached the street and looked about 
him at the muddy pavement and tall, 
smoke-begrimed houses, he groaned to 
himself. 

“Never heard a bird singin’ nor seed 
a flower growin’ wi’out ’twere in a 
pot!” he ejaculated, and went on his 
way abstractedly. 

A few weeks later Mr. Smart was 
astonished by receiving another visit 
from Mr. John Barnes. The spring 
was advancing now, and he could af- 
ford to take a holiday. 

“Pigsty’s finished,” he remarked, af- 
ter he had greeted the old man. 

“All right. I hope you are satisfied. 
You’ve not come to ask for anything 
else, have you?” 

“Nay,” said John. “Nay, I don’t 
want aught else. . Is Miss—— is she 
all right? I can hear that there writin’ 
machine tappin’ away Same as ever.” 

“It’s not idle for many hours in the 
day,” returned the old man. “Yes, 
she's quite well, and as cheery as 
ever.” 

John thrust his hand into the capa- 
cious pocket of his great-coat and pro- 
duced, with some difficulty, a large 
brown-paper parcel, which had hitherto 
caused that receptacle to bulge out in 
a conspicuous manner. 

“I’ve brought her a two-three flow- 
ers,” he remarked, growing very red, 
and speaking with more than custom- 
ary gruffness. “They was in my 
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Way yon, an’ I reckoned she might as 
well have ’em.” 

“Why, that was a kind thought,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Smart, leaning back in his 
chair and gazing at the farmer with 
surprise and pleasure. 

“Nay,” returned Barnes in a surly 
tone, “nay, I don’t hold wi’ havin’ 
flowers about—I’m fain to get shut on 
em. Will you give them to her?” 

“You had better present them your- 
self. Go in, and don’t stay too long.” 

After a doubtful glance, John strode 
across the room, and unceremoniously 
thrust open the door of the adjoining 
one. 

“I’ve brought a posy for ye,” he said; 
“laylock and daffodils, and that. and 
primroses-—and pollyanthies. I wish ye 
good day.” 

And having deposited the contents 
of his parcel upon the table, looking, it 
must be owned, somewhat the worse 
for their sojourn in his pocket, he 
closed the door again, and had left the 
office before the girl had time to stam- 
mer her thanks. 

Her busy machine was silent for a 
few moments, and when the lawyer, 
whose curiosity had been aroused, pres- 
ently peeped in, he found Jessie sitting 
with her face buried rapturously in her 
bunch of country sweets. Such a little 
flushed face, and so bright with joy; 
the old man wished that John could 
have seen it. 

“Wasn't it good of him?” she cried; 
“wasn’t it kind? I have never had so 
many flowers together in my life. But 
he might have let me thank him—he 
didn’t give me time to thank him.” 

“You’d better send him a little note,” 
said Mr. Smart, “a nice little typewrit- 
ten note. I will give you his address, 
He will think it the most wonderful 
honor, and admire your cleverness more 
than ever.” 


And duly on the following day John 


received a very marvel of a little note, 
in which the proper names were set 


forth in capitals, and the paragraphs 
divided by lines composed of alternate 
colons and marks of exclamation, 
which produced a highly decorative ef- 
fect. 

In the following week business took 
Mr. Smart to the Thornleigh estate, 
and he called at Barnes’s farm to in- 
spect the new pigsty. As he was pre- 
paring to leave John suddenly stretched 
out a detaining hand. 

“Bank Holiday next Monday,” he re- 
marked, with seeming irrelevance. 

“Yes, John—Easter Monday. It doesn’t 
make much difference to you farmers, 
does it? You make your men work 
just the same as usual, I believe.” 

John cleared his throat. 

“I was thinkin’ of taking a day off 
myself next Monday,” he observed. 
“Yon little lass—her as does the tap- 
writin’—the woodpecker, you know 
——”: Here he broke off to laugh up- 
roariously, and then suddenly became 
preternaturally solemn again as Mr. 
Smart stared. “She gets a day off, 
doesn’t she?’ 

“Yes, the office will be closed on 
Monday, of course.” 

“Could she sit in a trap?’ inquired 
Barnes. “Because I were thinkin’,’”’ 
he went on, without waiting for the 
answer, “li might just as well as not 
call for her and the owd lad Monday 
mornin’, and fetch ’em out to my place 
for the day. ‘*Twouldn’t be so very 
much trouble, an’ I doubt she’d like it.” 

“I’m sure she would,” returned the 
lawyer much astonished. 

“She’s never been in the country, ye 
see,” went on John, speaking quickly 
and gruffly. “A breath o’ country air 
would do her good. She’d like to see 
the flowers, an’ the birds, an’ that. But 
I wasn’t sure if she could sit up all that 
way in the cart without hurting her- 
self. I wouldn’t wish for to hurt her,” 
said John, eyeing Mr. Smart distrust- 
fully. 

“It would not hurt her at all; on the 
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contrary, it would do her a great deal 
of good. The little thing is wonder- 
fully strong in a way; her lameness 
does not affect her general health.” 

“Then I’ll call for her,” said Barnes 
decisively. “I'll call for her at nine 
o’clock on Monday morning, an’ I’ll 
bring her an’ father back same night. 
Where does she live?” 

Mr. Smart gave the address, and 
went on his way marvelling. If Jessie 
were like other people he would have 
thought that John was courting her; 
but being what she was—no, no. The 
good fellow was sorry for her, and that 
was all. 

Little Jessie and her father, both ar- 
rayed in their very best, and both 
beaming with happiness, were waiting 
on the doorstep of the house which con- 
tained their humble lodging when John 
Barnes drove up on Easter Monday 
morning. He had a very big powerful 
horse, and “the trap” was so high that 
the top of her pretty hat barely reached 
the splash-board. Her joyous little 
face clouded over for a moment as she 
took note of this fact. 

“How shall I ever get in?” she asked 
piteously. 

Tears were starting to her eyes, her 
lip was quivering, should she be obliged 
after all to renounce this pleasure, 
when so very little pleasure came her 
way? But John speedily set her fears 
at rest. 

““Woa, lad!” he said to the horse, and 
then to Jessie: ‘““Now then, little lass!” 

He leaned down, stretching out his 
long arms, and in a moment Jessie was 
whisked off her feet and comfortably 
installed on the high seat. ; 

“Come along, Mister,” said John, 
stretching out a hand again, and “Fa- 
ther,” becoming wonderfully wide- 
awake all at once,stepped upon the 
wheel, and was hauled likewise into 
the vehicle. 

“Right!” said John cheerily. “Now 
then, little miss in the middle, an’ 
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you an’ me at each side to keep 
her safe and warm. I _ have 
brought a footstool for her—seat’s 
high; that’s it, under them there little 
feet. Now hap her round wi’ the rug. 
Feelin’ pretty comfortable, Miss Jes- 
sie?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Jessie gleefully. Her 
face was quite pink, her eyes shining; 
two little dimples peeped in and out 
as she smiled and looked about her. 

John gathered up the reins, and they 
set off, the big horse hammering over 
the cobble-stones, the big wheels jolt- 
ing on and off the tram-lines, the trap 
swaying violently from side to side. 

The drive from Liverpool to Thorn- 
leigh is not by any means a beautiful 
one—the first portion of it at least; but 
Jessie enjoyed everything, even pass- 
ing through the Liverpool slums and 
the very unattractive suburbs of the 
great busy city; and when, at last, 
these were left behind, and they found 
themselves out in the flat open country, 
amid green fields and budding hedges, 
her ecstasy knew no bounds. There 
were woods—real woods—in the dis- 
tance, and they drove for some little 
time along the banks of a canal; and 
later on their road took them through 
a country town where, between the 
rows of neat houses, they caught 
glimpses of sandhills and the sea. 

The air was very fresh and pure, and 
had an invigorating sharpness in it; it 
brought fresh roses to Jessie’s cheeks 
and loosened her pretty hair. 

“She’s like a pictur’,” thought John 
as he glanced at her, and then he 
sighed. 

Now they were out in the open coun- 
try once more, and driving along a 
straight road between cornfields, with 
a great band of woods stretching away 
in front of them, and homely roofs and 
stacks peeping out here and there from 
their midst. 

Before reaching the village proper, 
however, John turned down a sandy 
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lane, and presently came in sight of a 
snug farmhouse of time-worn red brick, 
with a large yard in front and an or- 
chard in the rear. 

“Yon’s the place,” said he, pointing 
with his whip, and in another moment 
pulled up in the midst of the yard 
aforesaid. 

A rough, good-humored-looking fellow 
came forward to unharness the horse, 
and John, taking Jessie in his arms 
with no more ado than if she had been 
a baby, jumped with her to the ground. 
He carried her right into the house, 
through a bright kitchen, where a sun- 
burnt old woman was busy amid pots 
and pans, to the parlor beyond, a cheer- 
ful room with roses, red and blue, on 
the wall-paper and dimity curtains. A 
wood fire burnt in the grate, for though 
April was almost over, it was still 
chilly enough; but the latticed windows 
stood open, and the sweet air came in, 
bringing with it the scent of lilac and 
budding wallflowers. 

Jessie drew a deep breath as he de- 
posited her on the chintz-covered 
sofa. 

“Eh, this is nice,” she cried. “You 
did well to say there was nothing like 
country air. Oh, look at the trees 
yonder; and I can see chickens, little 
tiny chickens in the grass, and white 
flowers and yellow flowers. My word, 
my word!” 

“T’ll take ye to see ’em all presently,” 
said John delightedly. “I'll just nip 
out and fetch the owd lad, and then 
we'll have a bit o’ dinner, an’ then out 
we'll go.” 

“Dinner, indeed!” ejaculated an irate 
voice from the doorway, and Jessie, 
looking round, saw the brown-faced old 
woman standing, hands on hips, sur- 
veying them discontentedly. “Dinner! 


*Tis but just gone eleven, an’ you never 
got me no ’taters afore you went, John. 
A body ’ud want to have forty hands 
in this house, what wi’ milkin’ cows, 
and makin’ butter, an’ readyin’ up the 
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place, an’ cookin’ dinner for strange 
folks.” 

“Couldn’t I lend a hand?” said Jessie 
quickly. “Father would get the pota- 
toes if you’d show him where they are, 
Mr. Barnes—he’s wonderfully active 
still, father is—and I could peel them. 
And isn’t there anything else I could 
do? Can I help with the pudding?” 

“Pudden!” ejaculated the old lady. 
“Set ye up! We don’t never ha’ no 
puddens here. A j’int o’ plain mate 
an’ a few ’taters, an’ maybe a bit 0’ 
cabbage or a two-three turnips. ‘’Tis 
all I engage for,’ says I to John there, 
when I settled to do for him arter his 
mother died; says I, ‘plain victuals, an’ 
washin’ an’ milkin’, an’ keepin’ place 
clean—I’ll not engage to do no more 
than that,’ I says. An’ I’ve been doin’ 
for him nigh upon ten year now.” 

“I could make a pudding if you 
liked,” said Jessie; “I’m a famous 
cook.” 

“Now then, Molly, you’ll have to take 
a lesson,” cried John in high glee; “if 
this here little lass is as good a hand 
at the cookin’ as she is at the writin’ 
Wwe may expect a treat. Why, here’s 
the old gentleman got himself down 
all right, I believe.” ; 

“Father!” cried Jessie eagerly, as she 
took off her hat and jacket and patted 
the little stray tendrils of hair into place 
—Father, we’re going to be so busy! 
You’re to help me into the kitchen first, 
and then you’re going to dig some po- 
tatoes——” 

“Nay, we'll not ax him to do that,” 
interrupted John. “Take off your coat, 
and sit you down, and rest by the fire. 
We'll not trouble you to help the lass 
next door neither. I’ll nip in with her 
myself in a minute.” 

“Oh, please,” said Jessie, coloring up, 
“T’d rather have father.” 

John drew back, looking rather crest- 
fallen, and in a moment, recovering 
her equanimity, she smiled up at him 
as though to disarm him. 








“I’m used to father, you see,” she 
said, 

By the time John came back with 
the potatoes the pudding-making was 
in full progress. That was a pudding! 
There was such weighing and sifting, 
and whipping and kneading, as John 
had never seen. He stood by, deeply 
impressed, while she buttered the 
mould, 

“She thinks of everything,” he said 
to himself. “I never seed anything so 
clever—it beats all!” 

When, in course of time, the pudding 
came to the table he ate his portion 
with an almost reverential air. 

“Couldn’t be better made if you was 
at the cooking always!” he remarked. 

The repast being concluded, he pro- 
posed an inspection of the premises out 
of doors. 

“Ye’ll not be able to walk, of course, 
an’ we haven’t a bath-chair here,” he 
said. “I had a notion of carryin’ ye— 
*twas but a notion, of course,” he added 
hastily, mindful of his recent rebuff. 
“*Twouldn’t do; ’twouldn’t do at all. We 
must arrange some other way. I won- 
der now if a wheelbarrow wi’ plenty 
of straw——” 

“The very thing!” cried Jessie laugh- 
ing ecstatically. “If it would not be 
troubling you too much,” she went on 
more gravely. 

With an eager disclaimer Barnes hur- 
ried off to secure the vehicle in ques- 
tion, and Jessie donned her jacket and, 
with the aid of her father, took up her 
position in the porch. She refused to 
wear a hat; it was so nice to feel the 
air blowing all round ber face and 
head, she said. 

Very quaint she looked perched pres- 
ently upon a golden heap of straw in 
John’s great barrow, with her little feet 
sticking out from beneath her trim 
skirt, and that wonderful hair of hers 
all ablaze in the sun. John looked 
tenderly down at her as he trundled 
her up and down the paths of the old- 
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fashioned garden, pausing every now 
and then to let her sniff at a branch of 
lilac or pick a primrose or a polyan- 
thus. 

Round the farmyard they went next, 
Jessie being interested in everything, 
from the smallest, most engaging chick- 
en to the largest pig; but she liked the 
orchard best of all. As the wheel- 
barrow went bumping over the long 
grass she gazed about herin rap- 
ture. 

Daffodils grew in patches here and 
there, and every plum and pear tree 
was a sheet of blossom; and there were 
even one or two apple trees showing 
little rosy cups on their gnarled 
twigs. 

“I never saw anything so pretty in 
my life!” she cried, as he paused in 
the middle of the enclosure to let her 
gaze her fill. 

They were alone, old Foster having 
lingered by the gate to light and smoke 
his pipe. Jessie’s cheeks were as pink 
as the apple blossoms themselves; the 
breeze was lifting the curls on her 
forehead, and making them dance and 
wave; her little white teeth flashed out 
as she smiled. 

“You'd see something bonnier if ye 
could see yoursel’,” said John, dropping 
the handles of the barrow and bending 
over her. 

The smile vanished from Jessie’s lips, 
and the color faded from her face. 

“Oh, Mr. Barnes,” she said in a low, 
shocked voice, “you should not say 
such things as that to me!” 

“Why not?” he retorted quickly, “if 
they’re true.” 

“I did not expect it from you,” she 
protested vehemently; you know I am 
not like other girls.” 

“You’re a deal nicer than any girl 
I ever see,” responded John. “I like 
ye a deal better——” 

“Oh, hush!” cried she; “I can’t bear 
to hear you talk like that.” 

“TI won't if it vexes ye,” said he, in 
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an altered voice, “but I meant no of- 
fence.” 

He tilted the wheelbarrow again and 
trundled her silently between the rows 
of trees, and out at the other side, and 
past the “shippons,” where Molly was 
hard at work milking a batch of fine 
cows, and back to the door again; but 
not a word said he. 

Jessie twisted round her head and 
looked up at him; his face was very 
grave. Then she looked down at the 
strong hands which held the barrow- 
handles, and she saw that one of his 
coat-sleeves was frayed at the edge. 

“Mr. Barnes,” said she in a small, 
insinuating voice, “I can’t help notic- 
ing that your coat wants mending. I 
wonder if you would let me sew it up. 
I’ve got a needle and cotton here.” 

“Well, that’s a notion,” said John, be- 
coming good-humored all at once; “I 
never seed anyone like ye for noticing 
things.” 

Down went the legs of the barrow 
again, and out came a neat little house- 
wife from Jessie’s pocket. Barnes thrust 
out his big brown hand, and Jessie’s 
little white fingers went flitting round 
it with butterfly speed and lightness, 
turning in the frayed edge and stitch- 
ing it down. The work was done in a 
few moments, and John inspected it 
gravely, saying to himself once more: 
“There’s nought as she can’t do; I never 
seed her equal.” 

“How ’ud it be if we was to have 
tea out here in the porch?’ he, said 
aloud. “You'd like it, wouldn’t ye? The 
owd lad wouldn’t catch cold neither if 
we happed him well ia ’s coat. ’Tis 
nice and sheltered in yon corner.” 

Again Jessie clapped her hands with 
the childlike glee which John found so 
delightful; and leaving her still en- 
throned in her wheelbarrow he went 
indoors to fetch her father’s coat and 
to desire Molly to prepare the tea. 

“In porch!” exclaimed that good 


woman with indignant surprise. “Well, 
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did you ever? I reckon thou’rt goin’ 
crazy, John.” 

“Very like,” returned he in an absent 
tone. He was looking at a certain chintz- 
covered elbow-chair in the chimney cor- 
ner; it had been his mother’s chair, and 
he could remember quite well the 
pleasant evening hours when she used 
to sit knitting and chatting to his fa- 
ther after the labor of the day. 

Yonder had been his father’s chair. 
John dropped into it now with a smile. 

“Thou’rt moonstruck, I welly  be- 
lieve!” cried Molly with a thump upon 
the dresser. “I’ve been watching thee 
all day, smirkin’ to thysel’ and makin’ 
sheep’s eyes at yon poor little cripple.” 

“Cripple!” cried her master, springing 
up with a fierce look. 

“Well, but what else is she?’ grum- 
bled the old woman, a little shame- 
facedly, however. “She has but the 
use o’ one leg.” 

“She couldn’t be no cleverer,” re- 
turned John emphatically, “if she had 
the use o’ four legs—nay, she couldn’t 
be no cleverer.” 

“Eh, gaffer, you’re never thinkin’ 0’ 
courtin’ her? A stranger fro’ Liver- 
pool, wi’ an owd feyther as helpless as 
hersel’, and not a penny-piece to her 
fortune I’ll warrant! We'd have ’em 
both to keep and do for.” 

“Well,” said John sternly, “’tis time 
somebody did for her. Now, owd lass, 
get tea ready—that’s what thou’d best 
do. Howd thy din and get tea ready.” 

He went out again. The old man 
Was wandering up and down the gar- 
den path, and Jessie was singing to her- 
self as she sat in her barrow. John 
halted by her side and stood looking 
down at her and fumbling in his pock- 
et. Presently he extracted a slip of 
paper and handed it to her; it was that 
on which she had written his own 
name. . 

“Ye did that for me,” said he with a 
bashful grin, “but ye didn’t do it right. 
Eh, ye munnot be vexed—I mun out 

















wi’ it—— This here paper wants sum- 
mat, and J want summat—terrible bad. 
It wants,” he went on, pointing with 
his big forefinger to the blank space 
before his name, “it wants summat 
wrote here, and I want same thing. It 
wants a—Missus.” 

Jessie started and looked at him al- 
most piteously. 

“Nay, my dear, don’t ye be scared. 
It’s God’s truth I’m tellin’ ye. I want 
ye—I want ye for my wife.” 

She gazed at him with a quivering 
lip. 

“Oh, you are good,” she cried, “you 
are too good. But I couldn’t let you 
marry me—you only want to marry me 
because you are sorry for me.” 

“Nought o’ the kind,” said John 
stoutly. “I could do wi’ ye very well— 
I’m real fond o’ ye, my dear. I think 
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I was fond o’ ye from the minute I 
clapped eyes on ye. I tell ye plain I 
never noticed no woman before, and’ if 
ye won’t have me I’ll stay single all 
my days.” 

“But—Father?” she faltered. 

“Eh, I could do wi’ the owd lad too,” 
cried he good-humoredly. “He'd keep. 
ye company by times when I’m busy, 
and he’d keep me company of an even- 
in’ wi’ ’s pipe.” 

In the silence that followed he could 
hear the beating of her heart. A great 
wave of tenderness swept over him. 

“Come, my lass,” he said, “trust me! 
I love you true—I’ll love ye always. 
Will ye take me?” 

As he stretched out his arms her two 
small fluttering hands went out in an- 
swer, and with a cry the little wood- 
pecker nestled in his breast. 

M. E. Francis. 





PLAGUE 


IN INDIA. 


AN EXPERIENCE. 


Plague is raging. It is a feeble and 
inadequate description, equally applica- 
ble to a thunderstorm of a few hours’ 
duration, or the momentary outburst of 
a naughty child in the nursery. 

It will be nearer the mark, perhaps, to 
say that the plague is throttling us; it 
is as though some huge boa-constrictor 
had enveloped the place in its deadly 
coils and were squeezing out the life 
by inches. Out of a population, re- 
duced now to some twenty-five thou- 
sand, or less, over five thousand have 
already died within the last two 
months, and more than one hundred 
and fifty are dying daily. 

India is a land of short memories; in 
two years’ time those of us who are 
left will probably have forgotten all 
about it, as we have already almost 
forgotten about the famine of four 
years ago. It may be as well to crys- 
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tallize a few impressions while they are 
fresh. 

And foremost of all, overshadowing 
all others, darkening the whole picture, 
an ineradicable memory—as it seems to 
us at the moment—is the leaden sky 
with the incessant downpour of rain. It 
is now the beginning of September, 
and we have hardly seen the sun since 
the last week of June, and then only 
for an occasional few minutes at a 
time, just a watery glimmer, with no 
heat in it, or comfort. The meteoro- 
logical report shows that we have al- 
ready had, up to date, eighteen inches 
of rain above our average. In many 
other districts of India the rainfall this 
year is deficient, but in this place of 
all places, in this year of all years, 
when a fortnight’s break in the mon- 
soon might have meant so much, we 
are registering a rainfall that surpasses 
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the records of a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

It is the rain that paralyzes us. When 
the disease first visited us in April it 
was comparatively easy to deal with. 
The pjague-germ is no exception to 
the ruck of evil-doers; it loves 
darkness rather than light. Given 
a hot sun and a free circulation of air, 
the conditions are such that, in the 
open, the microbe is practically power- 
less; the danger lies in the dark ill- 
ventilated houses. The majority of 
the houses occupied by the poorer 
classes of people in an average native 
city are built largely of mud. Even 
if sun-dried bricks are used—and these 
are a luxury not always to be afforded 
—they are set, not in mortar, but in 
mud. The floors are of mud, plastered 
over with a solution of cowdung and 
water, a preparation of peculiar purity 
in the eyes of the cow-worshipping 
Hindu, but regarded by the medical 
faculty as a forcing-bed of great fecun- 
dity for microbes. In nine eases out 
of ten the only light that is admitted 
comes through the doorway, when 
open, and the same may be said of air. 
The free circulation of the latter is 
much impeded at the best of times by 
the thrift of the native, which regards 
as wasted any plot of ground that does 
mot pay its way. If a Buniah has an 
open space at- the back of his house 
large enough to carry a mud hut, and 
the mud hut, when built, can be let for 
a rupee a month, the Buniah is not likely 
to let so much good money escape him, 
the neglect would be criminal. So the 
hut is built and occupied by a family 
of half a dozen persons, and the supply 
of oxygen, not over abundant before, 
must now be proportionately sub-di- 


vided. 

The obvious method, then, of dealing 
with an epidemic of plague, when the 
season renders it possible, is to turn 
the people out of their houses into the 
open country. 
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From the beginning of March to 
the middle of June on the Central Pla- 
teau of India, given a shelter from the 
sun, a grass roof, or the shade of a 
thick tree, out-of-door life for a native 
leaves nothing to be desired. The 
ground is hard and dry, the air is pure, 
and the problem of living involves no 
struggle. You have only to exist. 

Accordingly, when the plague broke 
out in April, the population of the city 
dissolved into the open country, and en- 
joyed immunity under the trees. The 
microbe was balked of his victims for - 
the moment, but, like a cunning beast 
of prey, crept into covert, under the 
cowdung floors, and waited. 

A liberal use of disinfectants when 
the houses were empty might have 
stopped the mischief, but it is impossi- 
ble to make the native look forward or 
take even the most obvious precautions 
until he is panic-stricken. “Go hoga, 
80 hoga’”: “What is written upon the 
forehead, that will be,” “If it is the 
will of God,” and so on. These ure 
his confidence. 

With the advent of the rains at the 
end of June the alfresco life under the 
trees came to an end. After the first 
burst of the monsoon the ground, 
which in these parts is deep black soil, 
becomes a veritable quagmire: the 
grass thatch, which afforded ample pro- 
tection against the sun, cannot resist 
the rain for more than a day, and the 
shelter of a tree is, of course, no shelter 

at all; the whole atmosphere reeks with 
damp, and outdoor life becomes an im- 
possibility. 

The people huddled back into their 
houses; they shut the doors to keep out 
the rain, excluding at the same time 
light and air. The damp rose through 
the mud floors, and the microbe knew 
that the time of waiting was over. Like 
Death in “Paradise Lost,” he knew 
that presently his maw should be 
filled. 

The houses had not been occupied a 














fortnight before the epidemic broke out 
again with a virulence that defied all 
attempts to combat it. 

There is practically no power of deal- 
ing with plague at all among the peo- 
ple of India, when it has established 
itself under conditions which herd them 
together like rabbits in a warren. For 
the disease itself, when it has once at- 
tacked its victim, there is no cure; like 
enteric, it must run its course; a 
great deal can be done by nurs- 
ing and by keeping up the strength of 
the patient, but actual remedy there 
is none. All that doctors can possibly 
do is, by sanitary precautions, inocula- 
tion, and prophylactic measures gener- 
ally, to limit the incidence of the dis- 
‘ease. And in this direction, where 
they can really be of use, they are met 
at the outset by a blank wall of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and apathy. What 
are you to do with a people who im- 
agine that, if you try to let a little light 
into their houses, you are insidiously 
aiming at the destruction of domestic 
privacy, and if you ask to inoculate 
them, that you are an agent of Govern- 
ment to keep down the population by 
poisoning the superfluous thousands. 

And it is not merely their ignorance 
and prejudice that you have to wrestle 
with: there is also that curious attitude 
of mind, irresponsible and inconsequen- 
tial, which is incapable of referring ef- 
fects to their causes, and holds the 
“will of God’? answerable for every un- 
desirable consequence that attends 
man’s silliest actions. 

Incredible as it may seem, it is n&éver- 
theless true that the father of a fam- 
ily, with wife and children dependent 
upon him, will go to visit a brother 
or cousin suffering with the plague, and 
will even get into bed with him, and 
embrace him, by way of cheering him 
up, and then go straight home, as he is, 
to his wife and children, shut himself 
up in the house with them for the 
night, and ascribe it to Kismet, or to 
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the “will of God” when plague breaks 
out in the family two days after. 
This, I believe, is how the disease, in 
spite of all precautions, found its way 
into my own compound, The bungalows 
of English residents are situated some 
way outside the Bazar, my own far- 
thest of all, quite in the open country, 
where it seemed, if anywhere, that im- 
munity from contagion might be ex- 
pected. For some time past the ser- 
vants had been strictly forbidden to 
go into any house in the Bazar, or per- 
mit any one from outside to enter 
theirs, and arrangements had been 
made for supplying them with the 
mecessaries of life; but one of the syces, 
it afterwards appeared, had been un- 
able to resist the temptation of slipping 
away to a funeral feast, and two or 
three mornings later came the news 
that one of his children had died of 
high fever in the night, that another 
was suffering, and that the chowkidar, 
or domestic policeman, who lived in the 
adjoining house, had fever also. A 
hospital assistant, hastily summoned, 
pronounced the case of the dead child 
suspicious, and the chowkidar to be un- 
doubtedly suffering from plague. The 
body of the child was carried outside 
and burnt, and the chowkidar removed 
at once to the plague hospital; but the 
mischief was done, the disease had 
established a footing. Servants’ houses 
in India are built in one block, each so- 
called house being really a single room, 
or compartment, separated from the 
rest by a partition-wall, which, in some 
cases, does not reach as high as the 
roof. It will be readily understood 
that, under such conditions, it was 
practically impossible to stop infection, 
which had gained two or three days’ 
start. The rooms on either side were 
vacated, but the rats, of which there 
are always a certain number in ser- 
vants’ houses, were still free to travel 
over the whole building and scatter 
germs broadcast. There is no agent 
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so active in distributing plague as the 
rat, which is peculiarly susceptible to 
the disease itself, and dying in holes 
under the floors and elsewhere, is as 
mischievous in death as in life. How- 
ever, disinfectants were pumped over 
the walls, bonfires were lighted on the 
floors, every rag, blanket, bed, every 
bit of clothing, every article, in short, 
that could harbor a germ was con- 
signed to the flames; the roofs of the 
vacated houses were uncovered, and a 
few tiles, for the sake of ventilation, 
removed from those which were still oc- 
cupied; but it was impossible to do this 
to any great extent, for the rain came 
through, making puddles on the floors, 
and the native, till he reaches the stage 
of panic, prefers to face the off chance 
of disease to the present certainty of 
discomfort, so they probably replaced 
the tiles under cover of darkness, and 
made themselves snug for the night, 
themselves, their wives and their chil- 
dren, not omitting the microbe; and 
night is the microbe’s opportunity. 
Every day brought its fresh case or 
cases, and the end was never in sight, 
for an average establishment of ser- 
vants in India, with their wives and 
children, and sometimes an old father 
or mother who lurks in the background 
when the Sahib is about, amounts to 
quite forty souls, and as many bodies, 
and the bodies are the trouble. 

How one dreaded the early morning 
with its revelation of what the night 
had brought forth! To have waked up 
to bright sunshine would have been 
some fortification for the day’s 
troubles, but the first glance out of 
doors reveals the same uncompromising 
sky, the same downpour of rain. It is 
past six o’clock; why does not Lal 
Khan bring the tea? He is always 
punctual: perhaps the cows have not 
been milked, perhaps—but conjecture 
withers away under the blighting touch 
of conviction. There can be only one 


answer. The door opens and the dress- 
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ing-boy comes in with the tray which it 
is not his function to bring. “Where 
is Lal Khan?’ It is hoping against 
hope. The answer is written in his 
face. “Lal Khan,” he says, “has fever; 
his health is a little bad.” “Any one 
else?” He does not know, he has been 
making the tea. You get out of bed 
and dress, trying hard to look cheerful 
for example’s sake. 

The sweeper is waiting on the ver- 
anda. His wife’s health is not perfect, 
fever came to her in the night. It does 
not seem to trouble him much. Women 
do not count for a great deal among the 
lower classes in India, but it means for 
me another case to be dealt with, and 
another risk of spreading infection, for 
the sweeper’s work brings him into the’ 
house. 

It is quite a relief when my horse 
comes round in charge of his own syce, 
an old servant who has been with me 
many years. He, at least, is all right 
so far. I get into the saddle, and re- 
turn with the promise of an early visit 
from the doctor, who arrives soon af- 
ter. Yes, Lal Khan is a clear case of 
plague, and the sweeper’s wife is sus- 
picious; they must both be isolated, or 
sent to the plague hospital. The plague 
hospital is a temporary erection of 
sheds, hastily run up, and enlarged 
from time to time, as opportunity 
offers, to meet the ever-increasing 
necessity for accommodation. The 
roofs are not in all cases water- 
tight, and the ground is a_ sea 
of mud. The hospital assistants do 
their best, but the staff is necessarily 
inadequate, and anything like nursing 
is altogether out of the question. It 
is the best that can be looked for un- 
der the circumstances, but it is not at- 
tractive, and servants, who at any time 
have a rooted prejudice against going 
to hospital, will not stay there if they 
can help it. If they are not too ill to 
move, they will steal away at night, 
with the disease upon them, to some 











relation in the Bazar, or even find their 
way back to your compound, and sleep 
in the very houses which have just been 
disinfected. The other alternative is 
isolation, but present weather condi- 
tions make this a matter of increasing 
difficulty. I have got four small tents, 
but nowhere to pitch them. The com- 
pound is ankle-deep in water, a veri- 
table bog. Eventually I put them on 
the carriage drive. The roadway is 
under water, but it is drier than the 
grass, and the water will run under the 
beds there instead of over them. And 
the evening and the morning are the 
sixth day. 

The evenings are bad enough, but the 
mornings are worse. In the evening 
there is a vague hope that the morn- 
ing may usher in a change of weather, 
but morning after morning brings the 
deferring of hope that makes the heart 
sick: the same cheerless sky, the same 
constant rain, the same tale of fresh 
eases, and the growing impossibility 
of dealing with them. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see 
a man staggering about as if he were 
drunk. There was a syce, for in- 
stance, this morning: he came round 
the corner of the building supporting 
himself with one hand against the wall, 
and eventually collapsed on to the 
ground in a state of coma. The re- 
sources of isolation being exhausted, 
he must go to the hospital, so a mes- 
senger was sent into the Bazar for a bul- 
lock cart. After three hours he re- 
turned to say that the Bazar was de- 
serted, and there was no bullock cart 
to be had, so a stretcher had to be im- 
provised, and two of the garden coolies, 
their clothes liberally sprinkled with 
disinfectants, carried the patient away 
to the hospital. In the comatose state 
he will not find his way back. It is 


difficult under the circumstances to 
avoid growing callous: perhaps, after 
all, it is best that one should. 

As I said just now, the Bazar is a 
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desert. The people from the surround- 
ing villages no longer come in to buy 
and sell. There is no one to buy from 
or sell to. Every one who can afford 
to flee has fled. Government, which 
in the early days of plague organized 
strict measures of medical inspection 
and quarantine along the line of the 
railroads for all persons coming from 
infected districts, has now, in deference 
to popular discontent, abandoned all re- 
strictions, and the population of a 
plague-stricken area is free to spread 
itself all over the country, the measure 
of the distance of their flight being the 
possession of means to pay for a rail- 
way ticket. The first to escape from 
here were the Buniahs and Borahs, 
these being the Hindu and Mussulman 
traders of the town—the grocers, the 
chandlers, and general dealers of the 
community. As a consequence of this 
exodus, all trade has come to a stand- 
still. There is one Buniah who, from 
his retreat in a neighboring village, 
comes in one day a week, for two hours 
or so, to sell grain, but it is doubtful 
how long he will continue to do this, 
and when he fails the food problem 
may become acute. 

When once the native has abandoned 
the fatalist attitude, the transition 
from apathy to panic is rapid and not 
altogether undesirable. They are be- 
ginning now to realize that sanitary 
precautions may possibly be of some 
value; that it may perhaps not be run- 
ning counter to the decrees of Provi- 
dence to observe the elementary rules 
of hygiene, that fresh air is wholesome, 
and that persons who have been inocu- 
lated are less liable to the scourge than 
those who have not. In fact, this 
latter method of obtaining immunity 
has become so popular that at the pres- 
ent time the doctors have as many ap- 
plicants as they can attend to. 

The foregoing pages, which up 
to this point have been something 
in the nature of a diary, written 
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with a running commentary, un- 
der the stress of daily difficulties, 
deal with the period when the plague 
first became acute. These last few 
lines are a postscript, and bear date 
some four weeks later, the interval 
having been spent by the writer in 
making personal acquaintance with 


the disease. Englishmen, as a rule, 
for some reason or other, appear 
to enjoy comparative immunity. 


Even those who, though handling pa- 
tients and directing disinfecting opera- 
tions, have been most exposed to it, 
have escaped, but there are occasional 
exceptions. 

The plague in the Bazar has now 
practically come to an end, there being 
hardly any one left to have it; but in 
the native city it is still raging. There 
is no power of dealing with it; there 
is grave difficulty even in disposing of 
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the dead bodies, but it will work itself 
out eventually, we hope, like all epi- 
demics, and in the meantime the sun 
has reappeared to cheer us. 

In writing of a time of exceptional 
stress there is oftena tendency to exag- 
gerate,and thewriter’s personal troubles 
have perhaps unwittingly been made to 
loom larger than they will do, in ret- 
rospect, some years hence, when they 
have found their proper perspective; 
but the power, the deadliness, and the 
virulence of a plague epidemic under 
the climatic conditions which I have 
attempted to describe it is impossible to 
exaggerate. Among all the agencies 
of death and destruction, plague towers 
a giant, grim, untiring, malignant, a 
giant whose grip is destruction, whose 
lightest touch dangles you over the 
brink of the Inferno. 

E. 0. Cholmondeley. 





THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 


I am old enough to have seen the last 
of the road before it was superseded 
by the rail. The coaches were still 
running in Scotland and in coun- 
ties to the north of the Tyne when the 
great trunk lines were being opened in 
England. It was a memorable jour- 
ney when I posted in childhood from 
Aberdeen to Edinburgh. I remember 
the old chariot painted in yellow picked 
out with black, and still possess the 
imperials that were strapped on the 
roof and the great triangular bonnet 
case in black leather which fitted in 
beneath the dickie. Of solid material, 
all are as serviceable now as when 
they were turned out with the chariot 
by the firm in Long Acre. The im- 
perials were left on the roof till the 
journey was over, for all the posting 
inns advertised lock-up coach-houses. 


The chariot was the respectable fam- 
ily vehicle, as opposed to the light 
britska affected by gay bachelors. In- 
side there was roomy accommodation 
for two, with a small party like myself 
sitting bodkin. There was a box con- 
venient under the cushions; there was 
a “sword case,” suggestive of the days 
of the highwaymen, where you could 
stow away sticks and umbrellas; there 
were straps on the roof for suspending 
hats, &c., and there were capacious 
pockets on the doors and in front, 
which bulged with bottles and packets 
of sandwiches. Light as it was, in 
comparison with the coaches, it was a 
lumbering vehicle and set on high 
springs. A flight of steps was let 


down, and the landlords showed their 
gallantry by guarding the dresses of 
ladies from the wheel. 


In the spa- 











cious rumble behind, the man and maid 
made themselves as comfortable as 
might be, and there was the dickie in 
front, on which the insiders could seat 
themselves, when the weather was fine 
and they were in love with the scenery. 
When posting with a pair over heavy 
roads it was rather cruel work for 
overtasked cattle, and there was more 
than one long stage, as I recollect, 
where we travelled en seigneur with 
four horses. At notable hotels, as in 
Perth, where you are expected to break 
the journey, the arrival was heralded 
by the cracking of whips: the ostlers 
came rushing up the yard, the waiters 
appeared with napkins over their arms, 
and behind the bowing landlord the 
smart chambermaid with face wreathed 
in smiles was ready to show the lady 
to her room. I know, whether it was 
the George or the Salutation, that the 
Perth dinner, after the tedious drive 
seemed to me the very ideal of luxury, 
when the landlord followed the soup 
tureen into the well-warmed room and 
lifted the silver cover with a flourish 
of his arm. It was a long drop from 
the private chariot to the hired post- 
chaise. I fancy I saw the post-chaise 
at its worst, for with the shadow of the 
steam-engine falling over the roads, it 
seemed not worth while to renew them, 
and they would hardly bear patching 
up. They were generally chartered 
then for short distances and single 
stages. One breakdown I remember of 
a ramshackle affair between Killin and 
Dalmally, where we were literally land- 
ed in a ditch, and had to take refuge 
from the downpour in a cottage. For- 
tunately there was a “smithy” not far 
off, and the smith succeeded in repair- 
ing damages, so that we were quit for 
a few hours’ delay. How the axles 
used to creak and the cracked windows 
to rattle! The post-boys, as they were 


facetiously styled, were for the most 
part antique survivals of the fittest: 
weather-beaten old men, 


grumpy of 
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speech, and small blame to them. 
Bleached by exposure like the scarlet 
of their jackets, they plied their rusty 
spurs at the hills as if they had S. 
Vitus’ dance in the legs, and strained 
their lean wrists at the descents in 
holding up their hard-mouthed horses. 
I have seen them helped out of the 
saddle at the end of a watery stage, 
when the ostler who rubbed them down 
with a wisp of straw, in the steam of 
the jaded horses, might have claimed 
the medal of the Humane Society as 
one of the fraternity remarked in 
“Pickwick.” 

But if the post-chaise was verging 
towards decrepitude, the last of the 
stage coaches were then in their glory. 
Except possibly at Chester, no town in 
the kingdom could make such a show 
as Aberdeen. At three in the after- 
noon groups gathered before the Royal 
Hotel to see half a dozen coaches or 
more draw up before the door. The 
mails, of course, timed everywhere -to 
the minute, were specially well-horsed 
and appointed. The burly guards in 
their gold-laced scarlet made a grand 
show, and as they climbed to their tri- 
pods, when the coachman had gathered 
up the reins and the helpers had swept 
the cloths from the horses, they woke 
the echoes of the street with music 
more or less melodious. Some content- 
ed themselves with a single perform- 
ance on the “yard and a half of tin”; 
others with a finer ear for symphonies 
played popular airs on the key-bugle. 

yhen the last mail-bag had come 
round the corner from the post-office 
all the teams were away to the chime 
of the clock. The mails were excel- 
lently horsed, but they were surpassed 
by the Southern Defiance. It was 
owned and horsed by Captain Barclay 
of Ury and Mr. Watson of Keiller. In 
spite of more hilly roads and inferior 
horse provender, it rivalled the Shrews- 
bury Wonder or the Devonport Quick- 
silver. Moreover, there was less limit 
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as to luggage than on the mails. Yet 
summer and winter, including stop- 
pages for meais and the passage of a 
ferry with a change of coaches, it punc- 
tually did its ten miles an hour. Lav- 
ishly horsed as it was, the wear and tear 
of horseflesh was considerable. Natural- 
ly in those juvenile days I made no pre- 
tension to the box seat. But I had 
generally a seat immediately behind, 
for I had been consigned to the care of 
guards and coachmen by a relative—a 
great ally of Barclay’s—mentioned in 
Nimrod’s “Northern Tour” as having 
sold a Tilbury horse to Lord Rodney 
for the uuprecedented price of 700 
guineas. It was glory to travel by the 
Defiance, but the drawback was the 
early start. A few minutes before 
five, you were stretching yourself on 
the pavement before the Royal, having 
swallowed some boiling coffee and car- 
rying a crust in your hand. “Up you 
get,” said the friendly guard, and there 
you were with a tight greatcoat and a 
flimsy plaid to wrap round your legs. 
The first two stages were about the 
bleakest drive in bleak northern Scot- 
land with nothing between the outsides 
and the North Pole. With a brilliant 
dawn there are magnificent sea-views, 
but we thought of nothing but the 
breakfast awaiting us at the Mill Inn 
in Stonehaven. Regularly as the coach 
pulled up at seven, “the Captain” was 
to be seen on the steps. He was al- 
ways there to inspect his teams and he 
dined early on purpose to meet his 
down coach. What he looked for was 
horses that would go the pace; and 
his coachman was selected for his own 
qualities—strong arms, cool judgment 
and iron nerve. If any of the country 
gentlemen had a vicious rogue of blood 
and substance, he was passed on to the 
Defiance and soon brought to his bear- 


ings. I remember a changing place 


at the North Esk, with an awkward 
slope to an ugly bridge, and there by 
some fatality we oiten had trouble. 
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One time our leaders were a kicker and 
a bolter: one was tearing at the traces 
while the other was lashing out over 
the bars. On another occasion there 
would be a sullen brute who threw 
himself down and could only be per- 
suaded to get up by firing an armful 
of straw under him. By that time his 
three yoke-fellows were all on end like 
so many unicorns rampant. It amazes 
me now that coaches so _ seldom 
came to grief and that smashes or cap- 
sizes were not far more frequent. An- 
other coach I travelled on was the 
Chevy Chase, traversing the romantic 
Border country from. Edinburgh to 
Newcastle. It was chock full of Cock- 
ney tourists, and we saw little of the 
scenery, for we were wrapped in mists 
and the ladies would keep up their um- 
brellas. Those umbrellas were invari- 
ably a nuisance. They got into the 
eyes; they guided the drip down your 
coat-collar, and it was with malicious 
satisfaction you welcomed the gust 
which turned them inside out or 
sent them drifting down the wind like 
parachutes. 

Serious accidents to the coach were 
comparatively rare, but drowsiness was 
a danger difficult to guard against. The 
passengers on the outside of the 
benches behind the coachman or facing 
the guard were hanging between earth 
and heaven. One foot was on the 
footboard, the other generally dangling 
in space. Even when wide awake, a 
lurch might prove awkward, and there 
were sharp corners from the narrow 
high street into many a market place, 
where the top-heavy vehicle took a 
perilous swing. When you began to 
nod towards nightfall, or dropped into 
a snooze in the small hours, you were 
sitting in the very shadow of Death, 
unless fortunate in a wakeful neighbor. 
One heard of it when a whole coach 
load came to grief, but I have reason 
to believe there were many single ca- 
tastrophes which were hushed up and 














never reported. On the box you were 
better off, for you were under the care 
of the coachman. In later days when go- 
ing north for salmon fishing or grouse 
shooting, travelling outside through the 
night from Aberdeen I used to catch 
the northern mail at Inverness for 
Dingwall or Tain. One glorious spring 
morning, I remember, when in the flush 
of dawn I scrambled up beside the 
driver, who was an old acquaintance. 
If I had refreshed myself with lauda- 
num instead of rum and milk I could 
not have felt more sleepy. It was a 
superb bit of galloping ground that 
skirted the Beauly Firth and my friend 
put his horses along. The ozone from 
the ocean, laden with the intoxicating 
fragrance of the seaweed, might have 
lulled a victim of chronic insomnia, and 
if my friend had not kept his driving 
elbow continually in my ribs, I should 
certainly have been a subject for the 
coroner, had there been coroners to the 
north of the Tweed. 

It is another marvel how coaches suf- 
ficed for the traffic. From end to end 
you must book in advance, in defiance 
of any ulterior arrangements or the 
elements. At intermediate stations it 
was all haphazard, especially on side- 
roads served by a single daily coach. 
At one house which was very much my 
home, we used to wait at the black- 
smith’s forge, where the letter-bags 
were daily delivered by the mailcart. 
Often have I taken refuge by the glow 
of the smithy fire where Vulcan was 
hammering a horse’s shoe or a piough- 
share, in bitter wind or in driving sleet. 
When the “Earl of Fife,” sarcastically 
criticized by “Nimrod,” was sighted 
rising the hill, you speculated anxiously 
on the heavy deck load and strove to 
count the heads of the passengers. Even 
if it were crowded, generally by favor 
of the guard, you could stow yourself 
precariously on the top of the luggage. 
Guards and coachmen exercised a des- 
potism, tempered by tips. Proprietors, 
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who could not control them in details, 


left a great deal in their power. By 
tacit understanding, if they gave a pas- 
senger a lift for a few miles, they 
might pocket the douceur; all that was 
expected was that they should not be 
found out. I fancy they made a good 
thing of the delivery of parcels, never 
entered in the waybill. The foreboot was 
under the legs of the coachman, as the 
letter-bags in the Government mails 
were under the feet of the guard. But 
on the stage coaches the hindboot was a 
locker opened from beneath, and the 
burly guardian was often to be seen like 
Bailey junior behind Mr. Tigg’s cabrio- 
let, balancing himself adroitly on the 
back step, extracting or tossing in par- 
cels without the coach slackening its 
speed. Naturally, having so much in 
their power in the way of good offices, 
coachmen and guards were much court- 
ed on the road. Nor was it altogether 
out of gratitude for favors to come, for 
it was part of their business to make 
themselves agreeable and they were 
recommended to the proprietors by 
shining social qualities. I made one 
memorable night journey from Inver- 
ness to Aberdeen on the Northern De- 
fiance. It was the last professional 
trip of a guard, who like Mr. Puffington 
in “Soapy Sponge” was an “amazin’ 
popular man.” At every stage friends 
were sitting up to give him a last send- 
off: jovial farmers or burghers climbed 
on to the roof to accompany him to the 
next change: whisky and strong toddy 
flowed like water: the night owls were 
roused with song and catch; and when 
I was dropped next morning at Inver- 
ury, the Defiance was a full hour be- 
hind her time. It was a remarkable 
tribute to the merits of the guard that 
neither he nor the coachman was called 
over the coals. 

Borrow in “Lavengro” makes a say- 
age attack on the crack coachmen of 
the time, denouncing them as the 


toadies of the rich and the tyrants of 
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the poor. But Borrow, who according 
to his biographer never forgave Sir 
Walter Scott for not acknowledging a 
copy of ‘“Lavengro,” was always “con- 
trary” and given to flying in the face 
of opinion. So far as my experience 
goes, like Mark Twain’s cat whose con- 
fidence was betrayed in an experiment 
at quartz-mining, “I think different.” 
I found them capital fellows and 
friendly protectors of unsophisticated 
innocence. I knew they were welcome 
guests in many a hospitable country 
house, invited to a seat at the dinner- 
table when the cloth was drawn. One 
case of the kind I recollect, when the 
coachman though seated modestly on 
the edge of a chair, joined in the horse- 
talk with respectful intelligence, but 
firmly declined a third glass of port. 
Not that he made any profession of 
temperance elsewhere, and it was mar- 
vellous the amount of liquor these men 
could carry discreetly. They were 
hand-in-glove with every landlord down 
the road, and had a fatherly or lover- 
like smile—as the case might be—for 
the beaming landlady or the buxom 
barmaid. The coachman with a repu- 
tation made a rich harvest. The shil- 
ling or eighteenpence handed over 
when he announced he was going no 
further was really a tax levied on each 
passenger. It was not compulsory, but 
it could not be refused. What they 
locked to was the liberal gratuity for 
the privilege of occupying the box-seat 
and profiting by the professional’s con- 
versation. Handing over the reins al- 
ways meant half a guinea at the least. 
Notorious whips like Captain Barclay, 
who knew as much as any professional, 
might safely be trusted with the lives 
of the lieges, and no passenger was 
likely to raise any objection. But 


there were aspiring young bloods as 
foolhardy as Phaeton when he under- 
took to drive the Coursers of the Sun, 
and if they hung back the coachmen 
would sometimes encourage them by 
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asking if they had not their driving- 
gloves on. Then some crusty old gen- 
theman would cut up rough, and threat- 
en an information for infringement of 
the Act, which would mean a fine and 
possibly dismissal. I remember one 
sporting youth who had a share in the 
coach, gathering up the reins and set- 
ting his foot on the roller-bolt when an 
old lawyer popped his head out of the 
window and protested. There was a 
hot dispute till the lawyer got out, de- 
claring that if the amateur persisted, 
he would order a postchaise and four, 
and drive it at his expense. The argu- 
ment was irresistible and the amateur 
gave in, but he was a youth of re- 
source. As I heard, precisely the same 
scene was enacted a few weeks after- 
wards, but with a different result. In 
the interval he had been officially ap- 
pointed extra coachman with a wage 
of a shilling a week, and so he came 
off with flying colors. 

You wanted weight as well as sci- 
ence towork a succession of lively teams 
with a minimum of exertion. A spare 
coachman was the exception that proved 
the rule, and unless he were compact 
of steel and whipcord he was soon used 
up. Men who ate enormously, drank 
freely and never walked a yard when 
they could help it, were apt to become 
corpulent like old Mr. Weller. I never 
saw them condescend to the ladder 
brought out for the use of the ladies, 
but they would sometimes be helped on 
to the box by the combined strength of 
ostlers and helpers. Settled in their 
seat they were solid as the Sphinx, 
and, with the reins folded down in the 
washleather gloves and the arm well 
squared over the massive chest, it would 
have taken a hard-mouthed team to 
tear themselves loose, even had 
twitches been dispensed with. It was 
a sad down-come to those portly gen- 
tlemen, wedded beyond all toryism to 
the ancient ways, when they were re- 
duced first to driving a “unicorn” and 

















then to a paltry pair. Stage by 


stage, the fast coach they had 
been working had to retreat be- 
fore the advancing rail. Its splen- 
dors faded as expenses were cut down. 
I know not how they managed to get 
through their money, but few had 
saved. Two of them I came across in 
later years: one was in the poorhouse 
and philosophically contented, very 
grateful for half-crowns and gifts of 
tobacco: the other like Mr. Weller had 
married a well-to-do “widder” and sat 
smoking his church-warden in the bar 
of her public. A friend, who had 
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bought a pair of young horses for his 
mail phaeton, asked the old man to see 
them across the Burntisland ferry and 
superintend their breaking-in at his 
seat in Kinross-shire. The invitation 
given in sheer kindness had an ample 
reward. The gouty old gentleman 
was the best of company; with a rich 
repertoire of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, he led the talk in the smoking- 
room while we all respectfully listened, 
and he had much to say from personal 
knowledge in illustration of the coach- 
ing prints on the walls. 
Alexander Innes Shand. 





PAWNS IN THE GREAT WAR GAME. 


The “Place” of a little Russian-Polish 
town at eight in the morning. A gray 
morning with an icy-cold wind blow- 
ing that brings with it fine powdery 
snow, and leaves it in tiny drifts be- 
hind the rough cobbles. The old church 
—that catches with its yellow walls and 
russet roofs every infrequent ray of sun 
coming to cheer us in these dull Febru- 
ary weeks—stands out sombre to-day 
against the leaden sky; and the olive- 
green walls of the “Mairie” show un- 
smiling and grim. The only points of 
color are the little temporary altar with 
hangings and trappings of bright gold 
that half-a-dozen chilly bareheaded sol- 
diers are erecting in the exact mathe- 
matical centre of the “Place,” and the 
great gilt cross in elaborate filigree 
work and the two radiant pictures on 
high poles that other chilly soldiers are 
holding over the altar at angles of for- 
ty-five. 

By the four approaches at the 
“Place,” there pour in silently succes- 
sive detachments until our regiment is 
all mustered. On three sides of the 
square are rough drab overcoats and 





the blue shoulder-straps of privates, and 
fawn-colored overcoats and gilt shoul- 
der-straps of officers, but on the fourth 
side are red shoulder-straps both of 
officers and men. They are all pawns 
in the great war game, but they who 
wear the badge of red are the pawns 
that are to be moved forward in but a 
few hours. 

The officers collect in the middle of 
the square, where they exchange those 
handshakings so dear to the heart of 
the Russian, and discuss the fragrant 
cigarette, no less dear; while the men 
indulge in rough salutations and in to- 
bacco of a deadly nature. The chap- 
lain—the “‘Pope’’—has arrived, and su- 
perintends the final arrangements. He 
is a massive man—a man of stern coun- 
tenance, a major prophet, and he stands 
now silent and passive by the little 
altar, wrapped in his great fur-lined 
pelisse, while the keen wind tosses his 
gray beard and locks. 

The strains of the band are heard 
drawing near; and behind the band is 
the “Drapeau,” and behind the “Dra- 
peau” the bayonets of the escort. The 
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major, who is standing by the Pope’s 
side—much to his personal disadvan- 
tage, for he only comes up to the chap- 
lain’s elbow, though he would credita- 
bly fill out that dignitary’s pelisse 
broadways—brings officers and men to 
the “Present!” and with due ceremony 
the Flag of the Regiment is borne to its 
honorable position by the altar. An- 
other pause, and then the colonel is 
seen gingerly picking his way over 
the cobbles. Once more the “‘Present!” 
The band plays mechanically, until the 
colonel with a rather impatient motion 
of his hand pushes it, as it were, into 
silence and the background. 

The colonel, gaunt and black—with 
the little red, round major in his train 
—passes along the front of the troops. 
“Zdarova, rebyita’—which may be in- 
terpreted “Bonjour, mes enfants’—he 
says before each company; and the 
“children” reply, in strict time, as by 
the right, “Zdrdviya zheliem, Vashe 
Visakapédie”’—or “We wish your good 
health, your Highbirthship.” It is a 
pleasant little ceremony, in keeping 
with the Great Family spirit that per- 
vades the realm; but there are not 
wanting scoffers who observe that the 
same effect may be produced if one 
says, “Zdardva, rebyita” before a flock 
of turkeys. Let us not listen to-day to 
the voice of the scoffer, for it is a sol- 
emn occasion. The colonel finishes his 
inspection—his salutation to the red 
shoulder-straps is a shade less official 
than those directed at the others—and 
takes up his position by the “Drapeau.” 

The scene is picturesque and bright- 
ened now by a few straggling rays of 
sunshine. The “Pope’—with a white 
chasuble wrapped about his mighty 


shoulders—is the centre of it, standing 
by the flashing gold-draped altar, on 
which sparkle a jewelled cross, a gilt- 
bound Bible, and many “Eikons.” In 
front of him are ranged a row of some 
forty recruits—all with the red shoul- 
der-strap. 


At his right hand a smaller 
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group consisting of two, and a still 
smaller one composed of a single unit. 
Around are the drab walls of the living 
Square, varied by the fawn-colored 
overcoats and flashing swords of the 
officers, and filled in at the corners with 
picturesque groups of onlookers, ‘““Mo6- 
jiks” in: great sheepskin “todloops’— 
coats of untanned fleeces—and flaring 
breeches showing beneath the “tod- 
loops”; “Modjishki”’—peasant women— 
brilliant splashes of color in their gay 
head shawls and gayer cloaks and pet- 
ticoats in stripes of all hues on an 
orange base; Jews—meagre, dirty, 
handsome—in their dull little flat caps, 
long black gaberdines, and great top- 
boots, and a selection from the general 
society of the town. Above all is the 
old church, now glowing with the new 
light; and around, jumbled red roofs 
and white walls. A bare-legged peas- 
ant woman—in gaudy homespuns— 
thoughtfully wending her way to the 
well with her two buckets, and a large 
amiable unattached yellow dog, invade 
the sacred precincts of the square, and 
are impatiently directed on their course 
by the sternly-pointed sword of the 
irascible major. 

The adjutant reads out the regula- 
tions to the recruits, and the “Pope” 
advances to administer the oath to the 
large group, who stand with right 
hands uplifted. A Catholic priest ap- 
pears on the scene, and stops before the 
smallest group, that of the single unit. 
He is accompanied by a small youth 
who appears to be carrying “Monsieur 
le Curé’s” dinner in a chequered hand- 
kerchief; but the package when it is 
opened—we are obliged to use our 
teeth; fingersare numb this bleak morn- 
ing—is seen to contain the priest’s sur- 
plice. Then a Rabbin is introduced, a 
venerable person in gorgeous sable, 
muff-like headgear, and flowing pelisse 
of velvet and fur, and distinguished 
from the laity of his people not merely 
by the magnificence of his dress, but 











by his official ringlets. With him is a 
shabby assistant who carries something 
mysterious in a red silk bag; and the 
gorgeous Rabbin and the shabby as- 
sistant administer a condensed oath to 
the two Jewish recruits. Anold gentle- 
man, in Geneva gown and bands, wear- 
ing a flat velvet cap, is passed through 
the crowd; he is the German Pastor; 
but there is nothing for him to do, and 
he walks meditatively away. 

And now the oath has been adminis- 
tered, the recruits—those whose relig- 
ious views allow, them so to do—have 
kissed the image of the Virgin embroi- 
dered on the “Drapeau,” the “Curé” 
and the Rabbin have been spirited 
away, and the “Pope” has thrown off 
his cloak, and over his sweeping full- 
sleeved cassock of dark green has 
donned a rich vestment of white and 
gold. He turns to the red shoulder- 
straps and addresses them in simple, 
manly words. “You have not yet seen 
service,” he says, “because our father 
the Tsar is a lover of peace. But now 
you must go. War is a theatre of fire 
and blood; but it is a theatre of honor. 
Go, children. Leave your families and 
your friends, but take your country in 
your hearts. ‘Bidte véerny.’ Be 
faithful.” Then he passes—the sun 
flashing from his gorgeous vestments— 
through the ranks, sprinkling them 
with the water of purification and 
blessing. 

Now he stands in front of the altar, 
the colonel at his left hand: personifi- 
cations—the one of the religious convic- 
tion, the other of the material power, 
of the Empire. Each of the selected 
men passes before the two. Each in 
his turn kneels at the feet of the chap- 
lain, who puts about his neck a silver 
cross on a blue ribbon. He rises, and 
as the “Pope” embraces him, he says, 
“Do sbedanie, Batushka”—“May we 


meet again, little father”—and the min- 
ister but answers “Bud véerny”—‘“Be 
Then he passes before the 


faithful.” 
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colonel, who puts his hands on his 
shoulders, embraces him three times, 
and, looking in his eyes, repeats the sol- 
emn watchword, “Bud véerny.” “Ya 
nadise, Vishe Visakapdédie,” he an- 
syers. “I hope I shall be found so.” 
All eyes are wet; the men sob unre- 
strainedly; but the faces of the officers 
are hardset, their lips white and tense, 
for an officer must not weep. 

Meanwhile the crowd shifts and 
heaves, as all crowds will do. The 
military choir ranged by the altar 
drones the monotonous chants that are 
all in thirds, and have no bass to them. 
The “Malchicks’’—the young gentlemen 
of the grammar school, who look like 
juvenile generals when they do not look 
like telegraph boys—snatch minutes 
from their arduous studies, and push 
their way to the front to look at those 
who are bound for another front. The 
“Pope” has said his last word, has up- 
lifted the Crucifix before the ranks, and 
has departed with the sacred emblems. 
The Imperial Salute has been given— 
the accompaniment of hoarse, rumbling 
cheers; the troops have marched past; 
the “Drapeau” has been taken to its 
quarters; the “Place” is deserted. To- 
day and to-morrow shall be given to 
feasting and revelry—there shall be 
trebled patrols, lest spirits rise too high, 
and Jews suffer in body and mind— 
and on Sunday, in the early dawn, the 
detachment will leave us. 

Sunday is here, bleak and comfort- 
less. The bitter wind, rushing over de- 
nuded Polish flats, sweeps cruelly the 
broad platform, crowded with those 
that are to go and those who must stay. 
The band—which has apparently been 
playing all night, heard fitfully now in 
this quarter, now in that—makes des- 
perate efforts to infuse some cheerful- 
ness into the crowd and its own music. 
At doors and windows of carriages 
and trucks throng the red shoulder- 
straps, now in the “shlyapka” of ser- 
vice which has replaced the flat peaked 
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cap of peace—the furry, shapeless 
“shlyapka” with quaint little cockade. 
The departing officers embrace their 
families and comrades; and, calling up 
their bare-headed soldier-servants, em- 
brace them too, three times. The regi- 
mental loving-cup is passed from car- 
riage to carriage; and the crowd hand 
flasks and cigarettes, as crowds ever 
do. The last adieux are said; the band, 
with a final heroic effort plays the regi- 
mental march; the whistle sounds once, 
twice, and the train jars into move- 
ment. The faces at the windows and 
doors pass in review; the stolid, the 
gay, the solemn, the nervously twitch- 
ing, the tear-stained, 
The Pilot. 
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Here is one by me—a rough, wooden- 
faced peasant—that weeps as if his 
heart would break. There is the kind 
lady of the colonel, bearing off in her 
smart landau, behind the fiery piebalds, 
the half-fainting wife of the comman- 
der of the departing detachment, and 
there, crawling over dim, boundless 
flats, is the train which carries the 
pawns in the great War Game. The 
train will roll for half a score of days, 
over frozen steppes, through deep snow- 
cuttings, till it sets its living freight 
on the shores of an ice-locked ocean 
and in death-grips with a desperate 
foe. 

Charles Oliver. 
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“Whistler As I Knew Him,” by Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, is nearly ready from 
the press of Macmillan & Co. It con- 
tains one hundred plates reproduced 
from Whistler’s etchings, and printed, 
chiefly in colors, under the author’s di- 
rection at the Menpes press. 


By an arrangement with Mr. Irving 
Bacheller, Harper & Bros. are here- 
after to publish ‘his successful novels 
“Eben Holden,” “D’ri and I’ and “Dar- 
rel of the Blessed Isles.” They are to 
publish next September a new novel by 
Mr. Bacheller, the title of which will 
be announced later. 

Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, is to write the life of Walt 
Whitman in the American Men of Let- 
ters series; Mr. Ferris Greenslet, asso- 
ciate editor of The Atlantic, is to write 
the volume on Lowell; and Samuel M. 
Crothers, author of the delightful es- 
says in “The Gentle Reader,” is to 
write the volume on Holmes. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. announce their 
intention to publish, probably next 
year, a record of Mr. Theodore Thom- 
as’s labors for the cause of music in 
the United States during the last half 
century. The work, which is to be 
both biographical and historical in 
character, will be written by George F. 
Upton, who has been long identified 
with musical interests. Mr. Thomas 
has placed at his disposal his entire col- 
lection of programmes from 1855 to the 
present time and much other historical 
material of value. 


The Macmillans are making additions 
to midsummer reading which cannot 
fail of appreciation, in their twenty-five 
cent paper novel series. The books are 
all copyright novels whose freshness 
has not worn off; and the latest addi- 
tion to the series is so new a book as 
Mr. Crawford’s latest story, “The Heart 
of Rome,” the first impression of which 
was printed only last October. This 
edition carries the story to its 46th 

















thousand, which shows that Crawford 
holds his yogue, whatever other writers 
come and go. 

About 3,000 Chicago school children 
were recently required to write an- 
sSwers to these questions: What books 
have you read since school began last 
September? Which one of these did 
you like best? It is rather a gratifying 
result of the inquiry that among the 
one hundred best books, indicated by 
tabulating the children’s replies, holding 
the 15th place, away up among the 
story books, was Fiske’s History of the 
United States. Little Women headed 
the list, and that long-enduring classic, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, came second. 

The “reception” of M. René Bazin 
at the French Academy was one of the 
most interesting recent literary events 
in Paris. He secured the place of the 
late M. Legouvé and his two parrains 
were M. Melchoir de Vogiié and M. 
Vandal, while the official welcome was 
pronounced by M. Brunetiére. Speak- 
ing of this event, The Athenzeum re- 
marks that, so far as it can recall, only 
one of M. Bazin’s books has been ren- 
dered into English, and this, under the 
title “A Blot of Ink,” appeared in 1892. 
But The Living Age has given its read- 
ers original translations of not less 
than three of M. Bazin’s best stories: 
“With All Her Heart,” “The Perishing 
Land” and “The Oberles.” The last- 
mentioned story was given a specially 
prominent place in M. Brunetiére’s es- 
timate of M. Bazin. 


The eager and increasing interest 
in everything Japanese makes it al- 
most superfluous to direct attention to 
the volume on “Japan as Seen and De- 
scribed by Famous Writers,” which 
Esther Singleton has edited and trans- 
lated for Dodd, Mead & Co. From the 
writings of Pierre Loti, Sir Edward 
Arnold, Lafcadio Hearn, Mortimer 
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Menpes and more than a score of others 
of various nationalities, including na- 
tive Japanese, there are here collected 
and arranged striking passages relating 
to Japan and the Japanese. There are 
six principal divisions: The Country 
and the Race; History and Religion; 
Places and Monuments; Manners and 
Customs; Arts and Crafts; and Modern 
Japan. The book, of course, is not 
exhaustive in any of these depart- 
ments, but it lends itself to the reader 
who wishes a vivid and picturesque 
presentation of the subject without a 
fatiguing accumulation of details. The 
attractiveness of the book is enhanced 
by numerous illustrations. 


To the “American Commonwealths” 
series of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. 
Frank P. Sanborn of Concord has con- 
tributed a volume on New Hampshire. 
The theme was congenial, for not only 
Mr. Sanborn himself but all of his later 
ancestors were born in New Ha npshire, 
and Mr. Sanborn writes accordingly 
with a strong personal attachment to 
the state whose annals he relates. But 
beyond this, he finds that in New 
Hampshire almost every question with 
which men of English and Irish ances- 
try have had to deal for the last five 
hundred years,—local self-government, 
land tenure, tria] by jury, representa- 
tion as the concomitant of taxation, an 
impartial judiciary, successful resist- 
ance to arbitrary power, and the quiet 
creation of an orderly government— 
has come up for settlement and has 
been settled. It is from this point of 
view that his history is written, with 
a full appreciation of the inter-rela- 
tion of events, and their bearing upon 
great problems of conduct and govern- 
ment. This method of treatment 
greatly broadens the interest of the 
volume, and gives it a place among 
real histories rather than among 
merely local annals, 
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TO CHOPIN. 


Singer divine of the unending sadness 


Of those who never drank of Sor- 
row’s cup; 
Incarnate voice of their remote dim 
gladness 
Who have not seen Joy’s banners 
lifted up; 


Poet of shadows and the mystic yearn- 
ing 
Of souls toward the shadowy un- 
known 
There is for you no bodily returning 
Along the ways by dreams now over- 
grown. 


So, to the Place of Sleep that you in- 
herit, 
The singing darkness where your 
soul must dwell, 
Goes from our living hearts to your far 


spirit 
The word that all your music means 
—Farewell. 
Ethel Clifford. 
The Pilot. 


“WHERE IS THY VICTORY?” 


None, none, can tell where I shall be 

When the unclean earth covers me; 

Only in surety if thou cry 

Where my perplexéd ashes lie, 

Know, ’tis but death’s necessity 

That keeps my soul from answering 
thee. 


Ev’n if no more my shadow may 
Lean for a moment in thy day; 

No more the whole earth light’n as if 
Thou near, it had nought else to give:— 
Surely ’tis bright Heaven’s strategy 
To prove death immortality. 


Yet should I sleep and no more dream, 
Sad would the last awakening seem, 
If my cold heart with love once hot 
Had thee in sleep remembered not: 
How could I wake to find that I 

Had slept alone, yet easefully! 


Or should in sleep glad visions come, 
Sick in an alien land for home 
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Would be my eyes in their bright 
beam; 

Awake, we know ’tis not a dream; 

Asleep, some devil in the mind 

Might truest thoughts with false en- 


wind.— 


Life is a mockery if death 

Have the least power men say it hath. 

As to a hound that wistful waits, 

Death opens, and shuts to, his gates; 

Else ev’n dry bones might rise and 
say— 

“°*Tis ye are dead and laid away.” 


Innocent children out of nought 
Build up a universe of thought, 
And out of silence fashion heaven; 
So, dear, is this poor dying even, 
Seeing thou shalt be touched, heard, 
seen, 
Better than when dust stood between. 
Walter J. de la Mare. 
The Monthly Review. 


THE WILD BEE’S TALE. 


How I lull’d a rose with humming 
Gentle ditties in ker ear, 

Then into her bosom coming, 
Rifled all the treasure there. . 


They may talk of happy Heaven, 
Of another world of bliss; 

Were I choice and freedom given 
I would ask no world but this. 


Have they lawns so wide and sunny? 
Have they such sweet valleys there? 

Are their fields so full of honey? 
What care I for fields of air? ... 


O’er the broom and furze and heather, 
That betuft the mountain side, 

In the sweet sunshiny weather 
Let me here for ever glide. 


Let me o’er the woodland wander 
On my wild bassooning wing, 

Let me, as the streams meander, 
Murmur to their murmuring. ... 


But if Heaven must be, I prythee, 
God of woodlands, grant my prayer; 
Let me bring my woodland with me 
Or find such another there. 
George Darley. 








